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Cadillac’s Early Years in America 


The following pages, in their original form, which is here 
somewhat condensed, were written as the introduction of a book 
entitled “Cadillac and the Jesuits in the Northwest, 1694-1710.” 
Owing to present-day conditions publication of the book can 
hardly be expected before the end of the war. This article re- 
cords the salient facts of Cadillac’s career from the year of his 
arrival in America, about 1683, to the time of his departure for 
the West in September 1694. Those acquainted with the litera- 
ture regarding the Founder of Detroit are aware that this decade 
of his life in America is the least known. In the light of the 
evidence herein presented the reader will be able to form a crit- 
ical appraisal of the accounts given by Margry, Campbell, Shel- 
don, Burton, Laut, and a host of other writers concerning Cadil- 
lac’s activities during these ten years. All of these accounts are 
decidedly eulogistic, even panegyrical. For the most part they 
are fictionalized dissertations purporting to be history, and are 
above all uncritical, since the later writers too often repeat the 
erroneous statements of their predecessors. Even such a promi- 
nent historian as the late Miss Kellogg, in her article on Cadillac 
in the Dictionary of American Biography, 1929, has nine factual 
lapses for these ten years. From 1870 to 1930, a great deal of 
valuable material concerning Cadillac has been brought to light 
largely through the efforts of civic-minded Detroiters; but the 
real service which they thus rendered to students of Detroit’s 
early history is greatly minimized by their uncritical use of this 
material. 

A few years ago, while this book on Cadillac was being writ- 
ten, a friend of mine happened to mention it to a self-styled 
authority on the early history of the Great Lakes region and of 
the Mississippi Valley. Without knowing anything about the 
book or about the writer except the fact that he was a Jesuit, 
this authority dismissed the subject with one word: Propaganda. 
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4 JEAN DELANGLEZ 


Like every one else at that time, I was influenced to some extent 
by the prevalent epidemic of acute psychological allergy to any- 
thing that could be labeled propaganda. But because I had un- 
impeachable proofs to support every statement I made with re- 
gard to the relations between Cadillac and the Jesuits at Michili- 
mackinac and Detroit, the fateful word did not create in me 
those emotions of shame and self-distrust which the speaker ex- 
pected automatically to be produced by its mere utterance. 
This premature verdict, I concluded, could only spring from a 
repressed fear on the part of the critic that his “history” may 
not be history after all; and his use of the magic word “propa- 
ganda” against a Jesuit investigating Cadillac reminded me of 
the device resorted to by certain primitive tribes, of beating 
drums to keep the ghosts away. In the present article, however, 
the Jesuits do not appear; they are not mentioned once in Cad- 
illac’s extant writings between 1683 and 1694, nor do their writ- 
ings during this period contain any mention of him. What is 
more, no connection between himself and them throughout this 
decade is suggested by any contemporary documents in France 
or in Canada. 

Antoine Laumet, better known under his subsequently 
adopted noble alias of Antoine de Lamothe Cadillac, was born on 
March 5, 1658, in a hamlet which had been named Les Laumets 
after his family, and was baptized on March 10, in the parish 
church of Saint-Nicolas-de-la-Grave, near Caumont, Tarn-et- 
Garonne. His father Jean Laumet, “advocat en la cour,” was the 
judge at Saint-Nicolas and Caumont. His mother’s name was 
Jeanne Péchagut.' We know nothing whatever about his early 
years, That he received a good education is clear from his let- 
ters, which are the wittiest, most interesting, and most pictur- 
esque of all the letters sent to Paris from North America from 
the time of Champlain to the fall of New France. We may add 
that these same letters are also the most unreliable. Because of 
the biblical allusions met with in this correspondence, Farmer 
says that Cadillac’s “writings teem with illustrations from and 
allusions to Bible narratives,’’* and he seems to infer from this 


1 Facsimile entry from the baptismal register in A. C. Laut, Cadillac: 
Knight Errant of the Wilderness, Founder of Detroit, Governor of Loui- 
siana from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, Indianapolis, 1931, facing p. 47. 
C. M. Burton, A Sketch of the Life of Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, the 
Founder of Detroit, Detroit, 1895, 5, wrote as follows: “I do not believe 
that Antoine de Laumet and Antoine de la Mothe are the same persons.” 
They are. 

2S. Farmer, The History of Detroit and Michigan, Detroit, 1884, 327. 
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that Cadillac’s religious training was quite unique. This is an 
exaggeration. The other officers or officials in New France had 
also received “a religious training’; they knew as much about 
the Bible as Cadillac did, but they did not believe in purple 
patches, nor did they feel the need of buttressing false state- 
ments by quotations from the inspired writers. Cadillac wrote 
in a conversational style which abounds far more in picturesque, 
and often untranslatable homely sayings than in scriptural allu- 
sions. When the author just quoted further asserts that Cadil- 
lac was a scholar, he is simply indulging in another exaggera- 
tion. However painful it may be to civic pride, the truth is that 
the Gascon verve of the Founder of Detroit was an efficient sub- 
stitute for scholarship. 

While still young, Antoine Laumet entered or was told to 
enter the army. About 1675, it is said,® he joined the Dampierre- 
Lorraine regiment. This first and only mention of the name of 
the regiment in which he is supposed to have served occurs in 
one of Cadillac’s memorials written forty-three years after the 
date when he supposedly began his military career.‘ We are 
also told that two years later, in 1677, he was already a lieuten- 
ant in the Clairambault regiment.’ Considering his social status, 
this appears improbable at first sight and upon examination we 
find that this rank is one of the many honors conferred by Cad- 
illac upon himself. 

This title of lieutenant, which was first publicized by Margry, 
is mentioned in the Alphabet Lafillard: “De la Motte Cadillac, 
Lieutenant dans Clairambault, 1687 [i. e., 1677].”* In the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when he compiled this very useful list, 
Lafillard made use of documents still extant, by means of which 
we can check his entries. The promotion list of 1691, for in- 

8 The date is given by E. Forestié in an article published in the Bulletin 
Archéologique et Historique de la Société Archéologique de Tarn-et-Ga- 
ronne, XXXV, 1907, 175-196; the article, slightly expanded, was reprinted 
under the title: Lamothe-Cadillac. Fondateur de la Ville de Détroit (Michi- 
gan), Gouverneur de la Louisiane et de Castelsarrasin. Notes Complémen- 
taires, [Montauban, 1907], 5. The references will be to the reprint. We 
must note that we do not know when he joined the army. The date given 
by Forestié is a surmise based on the fact that several documents examined 


in the text mention Cadillac as lieutenant in the Clairambault regiment in 
1677. 

¢ Archives de la Marine (AM), B 1, 29:273. The memorial dated March 
11, 1718, was presented by Cadillac to the Conseil de Marine, the board 
which, for all that pertained to the administration of the colonies, had suc- 
ceeded Pontchartrain. 

5 P, Margry, Découvertes et Btablissements des Francais dans ?Ouest 
et dans le Sud de ’ Amérique Septentrionale, 6 volumes, Paris, 1876-1888, V, 
Ixiii, hereinafter to be referred to as Margry. 

6 Alphabet Lafillard, Archives des Colonies (AC), D 2c, 222:556. 
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stance, has the following item: “. . . another [lieutenancy] for 
the Sieur de Lamothe Cadillac . . . the said Sieur de Lamothe has 
rendered great services in Acadia and was lieutenant in France.”’ 
This information, however, was supplied to Frontenac by Cadil- 
lac himself, and is therefore on a par with the statement made 
by him a year earlier to a clerk in Paris, that he had been an 
infantry captain!* Significantly, in neither case does he specify 
the regiment in which he held these commissions. This over- 
sight was not remedied until 1692, when the name of the Clai- 
rambault regiment begins to be mentioned in Frontenac’s promo- 
tion list,’ which, like the earlier lists, is based on Cadillac’s own 
statements. 

As we shall see, the official Acadian correspondence contains 
no allusion to his ever having held any rank in the army. Neither 
in the various lawsuits between 1689 and 1691 before the Sov- 
ereign Council, nor in his marriage contract, nor in his declara- 
tion to the parish priest who officiated at that ceremony in June 
1687, does he suggest that he ever was a lieutenant. Yet he 
profited by the occasion of his marriage to invent a fantastic 
family tree which conferred titles of nobility on his father, his 
mother, and himself; and only those who know little about 
this boastful Gascon will believe that if he had been a lieu- 
tenant in France he would have kept silent about it, especially 
since the obtaining of this rank in the mother country would 
have greatly enhanced his prestige in the colony. It is of course 
conceivable that he was actually raised to this rank and later 
demoted. But what proof is there for this opinion? Moreover, 
the rank of lieutenant in the continental armies of Louis XIV 
was not conferred indiscriminately, nor was it ordinarily given 
to nineteen-year-old commoners. This can be seen from what 
happened to Cadillac’s eldest son. Only in 1714, when Antoine 
junior was twenty-two years old, did his father succeed, after 
much trouble and many petitions, in securing for him a lieuten- 
ancy in the colonial troops, though Cadillac himself, then gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, was thought to belong to the nobility. 


7 Etat des employs vaquants auxquels Mr. le comte de Frontenac... a 
pourveu en l’annee 1691 en attendant la commission de Sa Majesté, AC, C 
11A, 11:222. 


8 AC, C 11D, 2:119. 

® “Lamotte Cadillac. En 1677, lieutenant dans Clerembault; en 1691, 
lieutenant en Canada par Mr. de Frontenac ov il est marié et estably, bon 
officier’; list of October 5, 1692, in Bulletin des Recherches Historiques 
(BRH), XXXIV, 1928, 602. Cf. also the list of 1695, in E. Richard, Supple- 
ment to Dr. Brymner’s Report on Canadian Archives, 1899, Ottawa, 1901, 
26. 
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Thirty-five years after discovering the regiment in which he 
had held a commission of lieutenant, he wrote to the Conseil de 
Marine in the memorial already mentioned: 


He is hoping that the Council will take his services into consideration. 
He has been a cadet in the Dampierre-Lorraine regiment, a garde de 
la marine, a naval ensign, a captain in Canada; he has been com- 
mandant at Michilimackinac and at Fort Pontchartrain on the Strait 
of Lake Erie, and was lately Governor of Louisiana. 


We observe that the lieutenancy in the Clairambault regiment, 
a much higher rank than that of a cadet in the Dampierre- 
Lorraine regiment, is passed over in silence. As for being a 
“garde-marine,” this did not involve a military rank. Cadillac 
never attended the exclusive gardes-marine school, but on Jan- 
uary 1, 1694, together with many other officers in Canada, he 
received a “certificat de garde-marine.’”’ The effect of this cer- 
tificate was simply to enroll him in the navy,"' to which he did 
not previously belong, and without it he could not have been 
made naval ensign. 

In or about 1683,’* when he was twenty-five, Antoine Laumet 
landed in Acadia. As yet nobody has found out why he left 
France.** The “fogs of the Garonne” which obscured the “ori- 


10 Expeditions signees pour le Canada depuis le mois d’Octobre 1693, 
May 12, 1694, AC, D’, 52. 

11 Since Sabrevois, who was asking to be made a naval ensign, “is not 
enrolled in the Navy, all he can hope for is thus become a garde[-marine], 
thus joining this branch of the service”; November 2, 1693, ibid. 

12 This is Margry’s inference, V, lxiii, note 1, based on a letter dated 
August 31, 1703, ibid., 308, in which Cadillac says that he has been twenty 
years in Canada or Acadia; the statement is repeated in an annotated 
résumé of this letter, AC, C 11E, 14:140. His name does not appear in the 
nominal census of 1686, printed in B. Sulte, Histoire des Canadiens-Fran- 
cais, 8 volumes, Montreal, 1882-1884, VI, 6-9, and in E. Rameau de Saint- 
Pére, Une Colonie féodale en Amérique: L’Acadie (1604-1881), 2 volumes, 
Paris, 1889, IT, 394-402. The latter remarks, I, 184, note 1, that the names 
of many others whom we know were in Acadia that year are not on this 
census. In a memoir on the limits of Acadia of 1720, Cadillac speaks of his 
being there in 1685, Affaires Etrangéres, Mémoires et Documents, Amé- 
rique, 7:79v. Cf. also another memoir attributed to Cadillac in Rameau, 
Une Colonie, II, 300-301. Farmer, The History, 327, is quite correct when 
he says that “the date [i.e., the exact year] of his arrival in the New 
World is unknown.” 

13 A. C. Laut is the only one who knows that “by 1683 he [Cadillac] 
was out in America on a secret message for the king’; and that at this 
date “though only twenty-five, he was already a lieutenant-colonel.” Cadil- 
lac, 49. This “first biography to have been written about that t soldier 
{7} and administrator [!!] in America for France Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac,” is the work, says the publisher’s review notice, of “the logical 
person” who has “made history as fascinating as fiction.” The last clause 
should be changed to read “. . . has substituted fiction for history.” There 
is little in this biography except fiction, and in almost every page errors 
have been added to the few facts on which the book is based. Chronology 
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gins of this personage” have been dispelled,’* and the true names 
of his father and mother have been ascertained, but why he came 
to America is still a matter of conjecture. Six years after the 
inferred date of his arrival, Meneval, the governor of Acadia, 
wrote to the minister that there was at Port Royal [ Annapolis, 
Nova Scotia], “one Cadillac, the most malicious man in the 
world, a rattle-headed fellow, driven out of France for I know 
not what crimes.’’”* Is it because of these “crimes” that Antoine 
Laumet gave a false name when he arrived in Acadia? As will 
be seen, it is more than likely that he had reasons for not reveal- 
ing his true identity until many years after his arrival. 

In the preceding year, 1682, Lefebvre de la Barre had suc- 
ceeded Frontenac as governor-general of New France. The af- 
fairs of the colony were then in a precarious state.’* At home 
there was disunion, squabbles, turmoil. The increasing number 
of those leaving for the wilderness to live as coureurs de bois 
had become a real menace, for it deprived the settled portions 
of the colony of its most energetic and most daring defenders 
in the event of attack by the traditional enemy, the English. But 
the greatest danger was from the Iroquois: “Even Frontenac 
had been compelled in the last year of his government to leave 
unpunished various acts of violence and plunder committed by 
the Iroquois.”"’ These Indians badly needed the hunting grounds 
of the West, for the supply of beaver skins in their territory had 
dwindled almost to nothing, and their existence as a tribe de- 


is cast to the winds, imaginary events or journeys are described as eo 
they were real, wrong titles or statuses are given to many actors, etc. 
the five parts of the book, however, that which treats of Cadillac’s gov- 
ernorship in Louisiana is the most inaccurate, the most replete with errors. 

14 Margry, V, lxiii, note 1. 

15 AC, C 11D, 2:126v. J.-E. Roy wrote that in his father’s will Antoine 
“y recoit 500 livres pour toute légitime”; Rapport sur les Archives de 
France relatives a Vhistoire du Canada, Ottawa, 1911, 999. This author 
made use of Forestié’s article, but in condensing it, he gives a sinister 
interpretation unwarranted by the terms of the will of Jean Laumet, for 
Antoine’s younger brother and his three sisters also received “500 livres 
pour toute légitime”; Jeanne Péchagut, their mother, was the universal 
legatee, and she could bequeath what she pleased to any of these children. 
It is probably Roy’s wording that led Webster to say: “He [Cadillac] 
seems to have had some serious disagrement with his father, who did not 
forgive him, for, on his death, all his property was left to his other chil- 
dren”; Acadia at the end of the Seventeenth Century, Saint John, N.B., 
1934, 167. It is clear that this author did not read the will of Jean Laumet; 
for it is Francois, the eldest son, who was not forgiven by his father; cf. 
Forestié, Lamothe-Cadillac, 9-10. 

1¢F. Parkman, Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV, Boston, 
1891, 79. 

17 Ibid., 80. Cf. La Barre to Seignelay, November 4, 1683, in E. B. 
O’Callaghan, ed., Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York (NYCD), IX, Albany, 1855, 201. 
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pended on their remaining the middlemen between the Indians 
and the Europeans. In 1679 and 1680, they had begun inroads 
against the Illinois, and were threatening the tribes of the North- 
west who were allies of France and who were dealing directly 
with the French. The merchants of Quebec believed that if the 
Iroquois defeated the Ottawa, or formed an alliance with them, 
the commerce of New France, which depended almost entirely 
on the peltry trade, would surely be wrecked even if, by some 
unexpected good fortune, the colony itself escaped destruction. 
Like his predecessor, La Barre engaged in trade; but the mer- 
chants with whom he dealt were the group who had been Fron- 
tenac’s “enemies.” 

There were in Canada three views current with regard to the 
Iroquois situation. The merchants, who would be ruined if the 
Iroquois wiped out or allied themselves with the Western tribes, 
formed what may be called the war party. Others agreed that 
the Iroquois should be defeated, but held that troops from 
France were needed before opening a campaign. This group in- 
cluded the Jesuits of Quebec.'* There was also the peace party, 
to which belonged the Jesuit missionaries in the Iroquois coun- 
try. Their standard bearer was Father Jean de Lamberville, 
“who had long lived among the Iroquois, and knew them better 
than they knew themselves.”’® La Barre had flattered himself 
that if he attacked the Seneca, the four other Iroquois tribes 
would remain neutral. Lamberville took every opportunity to 
assure the governor that this was a mistake. He foretold the 
evils that would befall Canada if war was declared and warned 
the governor that the whole Iroquois nation was prepared for 
battle.*° All to no avail. Urged by the merchants of the war 
party, La Barre took the field. The result is well known. At the 
Anse de la Famine [Salmon River], the treaty of peace was 
dictated by the Indians.** La Grande Gueule, Chief Big Mouth, 
declared that his fellow Iroquois would continue to fight the 
Illinois to the death. He insisted that the governor move the 
council fire from Fort Frontenac to the Iroquois country, and de- 
manded that the French return to Quebec the day after the sig- 
nature of the treaty.” 


18 Conference on the State of Affairs with the Iroquois, October 10, 
1682, NYCD, IX, 194-195. 

19 Parkman, Frontenac and New France, 95. 

20 Lamberville to La Barre, February 10, July 10, July 11, July 13, 
1684, NYCD, IX, 226, 252, 253, 254, etc. 

21 Accounts of the campaign by La Barre, De Meulles, Calliéres, in 
NYCD, IX, 239 ff. 

22 Cf. the speech of Chief Big Mouth, ibid., 236-239. 
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When these humiliating conditions of peace became known 
in France, the king recalled La Barre and sent Denonville to 
replace him. If the situation of New France was dark at the 
arrival of La Barre, it was darker still when Denonville landed at 
Quebec at the beginning of August 1685. The new governor was 
expected to restore the prestige of the French in America.” For 
two years he made secret preparations, meanwhile carrying on 
an exchange of letters with Governor Dongan of New York to 
divert the attention of the latter. By the spring of 1687, he was 
ready for action. The unjustifiable treachery practiced upon the 
Iroquois at the outset of the campaign in that year,** and the 
events which followed, need not be recounted here. The net re- 
sult of this war consisted in the destruction of four Iroquois vil- 
lages, a massacre of the hogs found therein, and a devastation 
of the surrounding fields. In the course of this encounter with 
the Seneca, some fifty Indians were killed and some three score 
dangerously wounded. The slaughtered hogs continued the fight 
on behalf of their masters. Overindulgence in fresh pork caused 
an epidemic of dysentery among the French troops. The gover- 
nor precipitately left the Iroquois country for Niagara where he 
built a fort, and then returned to Montreal.” 

These two campaigns have been briefly mentioned because 
some writers have advanced the view that Cadillac took part in 
both, and still others say that he took part in the second. As a 
matter of fact he participated in neither. He could not have 
been a member of the second expedition, for on June 25, 1687, he 


23 Cf. the king’s instructions to Denonville, NYCD, IX, 271. 

24 Margry, V, xxxvi, absolves Denonville and holds the intendant, 
Champigny, guilty of the treachery. H. Lorin, Le Comte de Frontenac, 
Paris, 1895, 332, 342, 370, gravely repeats Margry’s absurd assertions. The 
author of the scheme was Denonville who was carrying out general instruc- 
tions sent by the Court of France; Champigny merely executed the plan. 
Cf. the letter of Jean de Lamberville in C. de Rochemonteix, Les Jésuites 
et la Nouvelle-France au XVII* siécle, 3 volumes, Paris, 1895-1896, ITI, 613- 
620, and the texts gathered by D. Girouard, “Une page sombre de notre 
Histoire.—L’expédition du Marquis de Dnonville,” in Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, series 2, V, 1899, section 1, 
87-101. Margry saw all the evidence quoted by Girouard, but preferred to 
it the recollections of Gédéon de Catalogne, who in 1687 was a private in 
the colonial troops. Lorin also saw the evidence but for apparent reasons, 
he preferred to follow in the wake of Margry. This is but one of the many 
instances of the “impartiality,” of the “zeal for truth” of this sorry pair. 
Yet, according to popularizers, these two and others of their ilk are the 
only ones free from bias; and according to self-styled “truth-seekers,” any 
departure from the falsifications of the Margrys and the Lorins can only be 
caused by prejudice or a preconceived viewpoint. 

25 Cf. Denonville’s account to Seignelay, August 27, 1687, ibid., 336- 
344, and the governor’s memoir of October 1687, ibid., 358-369; F. Vachon 
de Belmont, Histoire du Canada, Quebec, 1840, II, no. 4, 19-26. 
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married Marie-Thérése Guyon in Quebec, and this was exactly 
two weeks after Denonville’s army had left Montreal.** As for 
the first campaign, his name does not appear in the roll call of 
officers who were at Fort Frontenac on August 14, 1684, when 
La Barre signed this document.”’ 

At the time of this first campaign, Cadillac was engaged in 
quite a different enterprise. Not long after his coming to Port 
Royal, he had met with Francois Guyon, a privateer who stopped 
there to equip his vessel for a voyage. Sailing off with this ex- 
perienced mariner, the recently arrived emigrant proved an apt 
pupil, and the information which he gained about the New Eng- 
land coast on this and subsequent voyages was later highly 
thought of by the French government. “While serving under 
Guyon, he visited the latter’s home at Beauport [near] Quebec, 
and fell in love with Marie-Thérése Guyon, the daughter of 
Denis, elder brother of Francois Guyon,’** marrying her, as 
mentioned above, in 1687. 

It is traditionally held that Cadillac boisterously entered his- 
tory in 1686 when he quarreled with Sabrevois. This, however, 
is a case of mistaken identity. The Chevalier de La Mothe who 
inflicted a severe wound on Sabrevois by throwing a candlestick 
at him,” was not Cadillac at all. In the procés-verbal and in the 
letter of Denonville the rank of the culprit is mentioned as that 
of a lieutenant in the Valrennes company. As we have already 
seen, Cadillac did not become a lieutenant until 1691, i. e., five 
years after the tavern brawl at Quebec. It should also be noted 
that the title “chevalier” is one which, for all his boldness, Cad- 
illac never assumed. In the seventeenth century, this title, be- 
sides being given to those belonging to the old military orders, 
was reserved for the eldest son of a baron, the third son of a 
count, or the fifth son of a marquis. Antoine Laumet was not 
the eldest but the second son of Jean Laumet, who was neither 
a baron, nor a count, nor a marquis. The Chevalier de La Mothe 
here mentioned was in fact Louis de La Rue.*® In November 
1686, that is, six months after the Sabrevois affair, Denonville 
wrote to Seignelay that he was sending the assaulter to France, 


26 Champigny to - July 16, 1687, NYCD, IX, 332. 

27 NYCD, IX, 234-23 

28 J.C. Webster, ‘Acadia at the end of the Seventeenth Century, 167. 

2° The doctor's certificate, dated May 6, 1686, is in AC, C 11A, 8:212- 
213v; the testimony of the witnesses, ibid., 205-208, is translated in the 
Collections and Researches made by the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society (MHS), XXXIII, 1904, 36-39. 

80 Cf. “Les La Mothe du Régime francais,” BRH, XL, 1934, 53. He 
came to Canada in 1685, cf. AC, D’*, 52, March 5, 1685. 
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because there was no jail in Quebec where the condemned man 
could safely be kept during the remaining eighteen months of 
his prison sentence.*' So to France he went, but returned to 
Canada the following year by order of the king.*” 

In 1688, this same Chevalier de La Mothe was major at Ni- 
agara; he it was who, on September 15, drew up the procés- 
verbal of the “condition in which the Fort of Niagara was left,” 
when the French abandoned it.** In June 1690, being then a half- 
pay captain, he was sent by Frontenac to patrol the St. Lawrence 
below Lake St. Peter,** and was soon afterwards killed in a 
skirmish with an Iroquois party, near Fort St. Francis, on Lake 
St. Peter, September 22, 1690.*° 

It is to be hoped that this conclusive identification of the 
Lamothe who wounded Sabrevois in 1686 will deter future biog- 
raphers of Cadillac and future historians of the city of Detroit 
from adding to the wealth of fine writing or touches of pon- 
derous humor that their predecessors have already inflicted on 
the patient reader in connection with this episode. 

On June 25, 1687, the marriage of Antoine Laumet to Marie- 
Thérése Guyon took place in Quebec.** The birth certificate 
which he gave himself on this occasion is gasconade of the first 
water. He was, he declared, 


Antoine de Lamothe, Escuyer, Sieur de Cadillac, domiciled at Port 
Royal, Acadia, about twenty-six years of age, son of the late Jean de 
Lamothe, Sieur of the said place of Cadillac, and of Launay and 
Montet, Councillor au Parlement of Toulouse, his father, and of Dame 
Jeanne de Malenfant, his mother. 


Any biography of the Founder of Detroit is certain to be 
worthless unless the writer bears in mind the following funda- 
mental rule: No statement by Cadillac is ever to be accepted 
unless corroborated by independent evidence. This rule is made 


31 Denonville to Seignelay, November 10, 1686, AC, C 11A, 8:137. 

82 Louis XIV’s order of March 30, 1687, AC, B, 13:180. Cf. the explana- 
tion in the King’s letter to Denonville and Champigny, March 30, 1687, T. C. 
Pease and R. C. Werner, eds., “The French Foundations 1680-1693,” Collec- 
tions of the Illinois State Historical Library, XXIII, °1934, 110. 

38 NYCD, IX, 386-388. 

84 Ibid., 474. 

35 Ibid., 482. 

86 Facsimile of the entry in the Quebec Cathedral register in MHS, 
XXXIII, 1904, 308. There are several mistakes in the transcription given by 
T. P. Bédard, “Le Mariage de Lamothe-Cadillac,” Revue Canadienne, XIX, 
1883, 104-105. Cadillac’s marriage contract dated June 21, 1687, is among 
the Genaple papers preserved in the Archives Judiciaires at Quebec. A copy 
of this contract was kindly sent to me by M. Antoine Roy, Archivist of the 


Province of Quebec. 
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necessary by the fact that whenever there is a reference to a 
matter in which his interests are at stake, almost every state- 
ment of his which can be checked has turned out to be inaccu- 
rate, misleading, or totally false. Thus in the above declaration, 
made on the day of his marriage, every statement is false 
except the Christian names of his father and mother and the 
name of his domicile. 

His age was not “about twenty-six,” but over twenty-nine. 
Four days earlier, when the marriage contract was drawn up, 
he had told the notary that he was between twenty-eight and 
twenty-nine years old. His father’s name was plain Jean Lau- 
met, who was not Sieur nor Seigneur of anything, but a judge— 
and an unworthy one at that*’—at Saint-Nicolas-de-la-Grave. 
His father was not a councillor, but had been merely a lawyer, 
formerly an “avocat en Parlement de Toulouse,”** and not, as is 
said here “au Parlement de Toulouse.”**® His mother’s name was 
not Malenfant, but Péchagut; she had no right to either “Dame” 
or “de,” being the descendant of a long line of merchants, doc- 
tors, and consuls of Saint-Nicolas-de-la-Grave. 

Burton explains the origin of the name Lamothe as follows: 


He [Cadillac] became a man of considerable importance to the French 
government in consequence of his knowledge of the New England Sea 
Coast, and in recommending him for promotion his superior officer 
called him La Mothe. This name, which was quite common in France, 
clung to him and soon he adopted it, and thereafter passed by it. 


Yet it was Burton himself, ten years earlier, who had published 
both in the original and in translation the marriage declaration 
of Cadillac*’ which we have just been discussing, and in this 


38t“Dans le Comminges . . . il faut signaler . . . en Lomagne, petite 
région du Bas-Armagnac: Jean Laumet, juge de Saint-Nicolas-de-la-Grave, 
canton de Castelsarrasin (Tarn-et-Garonne); Jean Rouchon, juge de Lavit, 
canton de Castelsarrasin (Tarn-et-Garonne), tous deux faussaires et ce 
dernier, notamment, coupable d’avoir tué sa femme en place publique & 
coups de baton”; C. Barriére Flavy, La chronique criminelle d’une grande 
province sous Louis XIV, Paris, 1926, 74, note 1. 

38 See the last will of Jean Laumet, Cadillac’s father, dated October 8, 
1684, in Forestié, Lamothe-Cadillac, 8-9: “M* Jean Laumet, docteur és- 
droits, avocat en parlement, juge dudit Saint-Nicolas et Caumont... .” 

39 An “avocat en Parlement” was a lawyer who had taken the pre- 
scribed training for the lawyer’s profession but did not practice in Paris, 
Toulouse, Rennes, Aix, or wherever the Parlement had its seat, while the 
“avocat au Parlement” was regularly attached to the court and practiced 
in me ~~. city. 

Cc. M. Burton, Early Detroit, Detroit, 1909, 5. Cf. the variants of this 
gitueat in The City of Detroit Michigan 1701-1922, 5 volumes, Detroit 
and Chicago, 1922, I, 75; and in History of Wayne County and the City of 
Detroit, Michigan, 4 volumes, Detroit and Chicago, 1930, I, 31, note 1. 

41 C. M. Burton, In the Footsteps of Cadillac, 1899, not paginated. 
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document, dated five years before the above-mentioned recom- 
mendation for promotion, we have seen the name Lamothe put 
down as his own by Cadillac himself. 

As for the name Cadillac, Burton goes on to say, “it was 
assumed from landed possessions owned by him.” In the mar- 
riage contract and in the declaration his father is indeed said to 
be Sieur de Cadillac, but it is apparent from the last will of Jean 
Laumet that no “Cadillac” was included among his landed pos- 
sessions. Moreover, even if Antoine’s father had owned land 
bearing that name, he himself, as a younger son, would have no 
right to the title. Indeed, when signing his name to the church 
register on this occasion, he was careful not to write “Cadillac,” 
but took the second name, “Launay,” which he had also in- 
vented, and which would have been his as the second son if it 
were genuine. 

The discrepancy between his father’s and mother’s true 
names, and their names as given in the Cathedral register, “may 
be accounted for,” Farmer would have us believe, “by the prob- 
ability that the record was carelessly taken down, or hurriedly 
written.’’** This simply will not do. If it were a question of mis- 
spelling, or only a slight alteration in the names, such a proba- 
bility might be considered; but no matter how careless one may 
be, one does not write down “Cadillac” when one is told that the 
name is “Laumet”; and no matter in how much of a hurry a 
priest may be, he will hardly write “Malenfant” when a bride- 
groom says “Péchagut.” Moreover, on this hypothesis we have 
to assume that Genaple, the royal notary, who drew up the mar- 
riage contract four days previously with the same names and the 
same titles therein, was just as hurried or just as careless as was 
the parish priest of the Cathedral who made the entry in the 
register. Farmer seems to have thought that the credulity of his 
readers was limitless. 

The only serious inquiry into this change of name is the one 
made by Edouard Forestié.** He notes, in the first place, that 
Antoine Laumet “must have had some reasons for changing his 
name,” and he adds that such changes were a common practice 
of the time, as is shown by the lists of officers of the Clairam- 
bault regiment. This example is hardly to the point, for our only 
evidence that Cadillac ever belonged to this regiment comes 
from Cadillac himself, who “remembered” ten years after com- 


42 Farmer, The History of Detroit and Michigan, 327. 
43 Forestié, Lamothe-Cadillac, 5-7. 


’ 
' 
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ing to America that this was the regiment in which he had been 
a lieutenant. Of course, as Forestié says further, “it is possible 
that Louis XIV granted letters of nobility when our hero was 
most prominent, as he did for Cavelier de la Salle”; but there is 
no trace of such patents, and moreover, “our hero” was not at 
all prominent at this stage of his career. In 1687, he was an 
obscure immigrant resident at Port Royal who had come to Que- 
bec to get married. 

The fact that the king granted “an important seigneurie with 
all the rights attached thereto” does not imply a grant of nobil- 
ity. Many settlers in New France were not only granted more 
important seigneuries than this, but were also more prominent 
and more deserving than Cadillac, yet they received no letters of 
nobility. The particle “de,” very common in the colony at that 
time, indicates either the town from which a person came, or 
the name of some landed property. Bourgeois and commoners 
were so eager to imitate the genuine nobility in this respect that 
when they had no estate worth mentioning they would use the 
name of the street in which some house of theirs stood. It is 
quite evident that such “titles,” which any one could use, hardly 
made their bearers members of the second estate. 

We may be quite sure that if Louis XIV had granted letters 
of nobility to him, Cadillac would have let no occasion pass of 
mentioning this fact. Yet in the thousands of pages which he 
wrote during the quarter century of his public career in Acadia, 
Canada, the Northwest, and Louisiana, there is not a word 
about his having been granted such letters. It is clear enough 
that in 1687 Cadillac found it easier to confer upon his father a 
patent of nobility and a high-sounding name than to petition the 
king for these honors. Thereafter it was even easier to appro- 
priate this name to himself as though he were the eldest son. 
And in later years when his services might have made such a 
petition less futile, there was no point in asking for nobility, 
since he was supposed to be already a “gentilhomme.”* 


44 Cf. the illuminating study of R. La Roque de Roquebrunne, “Parti- 
cules, surnoms, titres et armoiries,” Nova Francia, V, 1930, 363-369. The 
main privilege of the nobility was exemption from the famous taille; since 
this tax was never levied in New France, except as a mark of honor, a title 
of nobility meant little or nothing there. 

45 It was all well and good for Antoine Laumet to ennoble himself in 
Canada; but in France, probably when an attempt was made to take ad- 
vantage of the “patent of nobility” of 1687, trouble arose. Among the Mar- 
gry papers in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Mss. fr. n. a., 9299, folio 1, there 
is the following note: “Archives de la Préfecture de la Gironde. Cadillac.— 
Correspondance de M. M. Les intendants Boutin et de Nevillé relativement 
aux contestations soulevées contre la Famille de Lamothe au sujet des 
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Forestié further inquires why of all possible names Antoine 
Laumet chose “this double name ‘Lamothe Cadillac’ rather than 
any other.” From a study of the baptismal and marriage records 
as well as of the notarial papers of Saint-Nicolas-de-la-Grave he 
arrived at what seems to us a very plausible answer. He found 
that the “names Lamothe and Cadillac were, if not frequent, 
those of a few families,” and after reluctantly admitting that 
Antoine Laumet’s fantastic birth certificate written at the time 
of his marriage is “absolutely false,” Forestié thinks that the 
names Lamothe and Cadillac “must have been suggested to him 
by a baptismal record in the parochial registers of Saint-Nico- 
las.” After giving the wording of Cadillac’s marriage declara- 
tion as found in the register of the Cathedral of Quebec, he con- 
tinues as follows: 


Our man, who was born in 1658, had been present in 1669 when he 
was about twelve years old at the baptism of his cousin, Jean de 
Corbiéres, whom Dame Anne de Malenfant de Pressac, wife of Messire 
Sylvestre de Lussan, seigneur and baron de Lamothe, held over the 
baptismal font. 

We may well believe that [Antoine Laumet] . . . in thus altering 
the names of his parents on the day of his marriage was primarily 
interested in diverting inquiries about his identity, should one ever 
think of investigating it. 


As we have said above, any one could use the particle “de” 
irrespective of his nobility. What was forbidden in France and 
in the colonies was to add “escuyer [écuyer]” to one’s name. The 
classic example in France is that of Jean de La Fontaine.** This 
poet was sued not because he had called himself “de” La Fon- 
taine, but because in a notarial act he had assumed the title 
“écuyer.” Louis XIV had issued an explicit edict on this matter, 
three years before Antoine Laumet officially gave himself this 
title in the presence of the notary in Quebec. “We have been in- 
formed,” said the king, “that several settlers of the country of 
Canada or New France presume to take the title of écuyer in 
public and judiciary acts, which is contrary to the usage of the 
kingdom, where only true noblemen may use this title.”” To rem- 
edy this abuse, he continues, any one who in the future calls 
himself écuyer in public or judiciary acts will be fined 500 livres. 
De Meulles, the intendant of New France, was ordered to enforce 


titres de noblesse.—Archives de la Gironde—Série C128 et C131.” I have 
been unable to consult these archives which should throw new light on 
Antoine Laumet and on his coat of arms. 

46 Cf. La Roque de Roquebrunne, loc. cit., 365. 
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the edict.’ Seignelay’s covering letter which accompanied the 
royal edict and makes clear its intent, contains the further in- 
junction not to molest the commoners who have already called 
themselves écuyers, but to enforce the royal will in this matter 
in the future.** 

In spite of this recommendation of the minister, De Meulles 
made the edict retroactive, and obliged those who had previously 
called themselves écuyers to bring forward evidence of their 
right to the title. This they were to do within six months if 
such evidence was in Canada, or within one year if the docu- 
ments were in France. Six months later, the same ordinance was 
read by the town crier of Montreal and placarded there.*® But 
the intendant and the Sovereign Council were helpless to enforce 
it. Neither had the means of investigating the genuinity of un- 
authenticated copies of documents which might be presented to 
them, and besides, they had other things to do." The royal edict 
remained in the statutes, and was occasionally enforced, as may 
be seen from the action taken by Raudot against Francois Ma- 
riauchau, Sieur d’Esgly, in 1709." But Champigny, during whose 
term as intendant Cadillac began to call himself écuyer, was 
more easygoing; in any event it was impossible to investigate 
the claims of every adventurer who came to Canada and adopted 
this title. 

Cadillac’s title of “chevalier” originated, as we have seen, 
with later writers who confused Louis de la Rue with Antoine 
Laumet. Farmer wrote: “In 1688 he was styled, in official docu- 
ments, a Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis.’ 
Cadillac would indeed have been a remarkable man if he had 
actually belonged to the “Ordre royal et militaire de Saint- 
Louis” in 1688, five years prior to its creation by Louis XIV on 
April 5, 1693. We read in Laut: “He had not yet [in 1710] been 
granted a baronetcy, but was decorated with a higher knight- 
hood—the Order of St. Louis.”** This statement is rather sur- 


47 E. Z. Massicotte and R. Roy, Armorial du Canada Francais, série 2, 
Montreal, 1918, xii. 

48 Seignelay to Meulles, April 10, 1684, AC, B 11:24. 

49 Massicotte and Roy, op. cit., xiii; Massicotte, Montréal sous le Ré- 
gime Francais, Montreal, 1919, 30-31. 

50 See the pamphlet of H.-A. V[erreau], Quelques notes sur Antoine de 
Lamothe de Cadillac, n. p., n. d., 6. In the lawsuit of 1689, it is not the 
Sovereign Council but Cadillac who called himself “écuyer.” When asked 
to identify himself, he told the judges in 1689 that he was “écuyer,” just as 
he had told Genapie and M. Dupré in 1687. 

51 La Roque de Roquebrunne, loc. cit., 365. 

52 Farmer, The History of Detroit and Michigan, 327. 

53 Laut, Cadillac, 170. 
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prising in view of the fact that knighthood in that military order 
was not knighthood at all, but merely a recognition of services 
rendered in the king’s armies. It becomes still more astounding 
when we find Cadillac asking for the cross of St. Louis on Au- 
gust 5, 1712, two years after the date on which the above- 
quoted author has decorated him. Four months later, December 
20, 1712, Pontchartrain writes to inform Cadillac that he will 
get the coveted decoration if his governorship in Louisiana is a 
success.** Since in this capacity he was such a notable failure, 
he did not receive the cross of St. Louis while in America. 

The late Aegidius Fauteux listed Cadillac** among those who 
received the cross of St. Louis “at an unknown date’’; his au- 
thority is an inventory made in 1735 [i. e., 1731], the year after 
Cadillac’s death. According to this document, the “sieur Joseph 
de Lamothe Cadillac . . . son of the late Messire Antoine de 
Lamothe Cadillac, former governor of Louisiana and chevalier 
de l’ordre militaire de Saint-Louis . . .,” appeared before the 
judge who certified the inventory.*’ There are, however, much 
earlier mentions of this decoration. The earliest which we know 
of is in a memorial presented to the Conseil de Marine at the 
end of 1719.°* Hence he must have been made chevalier de 
l’ordre militaire de Saint-Louis between the date of his release 
from the Bastille, February 8, 1718, and the end of 1719. 

Besides conferring nobility upon his father, his mother, and 
himself, and besides calling himself “écuyer,” Cadillac forged a 
coat of arms, which, wrote Forestié, “the City of Detroit com- 
municated to us as being his,” and which as a result of its being 
displayed on a de luxe automobile has become familiar to every- 
body in this country. The following is a translation of Forestié’s 
comments on this coat of arms: 


Now the first and fourth quarters are merely the arms of the Lamothe 
Bardigues branch of the Esparbes de Lussan family bearing argent, a 
fess gules, between three martlets sable, posed two in chief and one 
in base. [Cadillac] changed merely the tinctures, keeping the charges 
and the form of the shield unaltered. He also quartered these arms 
with those of Viviés in Languedoc or of Albret in Gascony. 


54 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, August 5, 1712, AC, C 13A, 2:685. 

55 Pontchartrain to Cadillac, December 20, 1712, AC, B 34:158-158v. 

56 Ae. Fauteux, Les Chevaliers de Saint-Louis en Canada, Montreal, 
1940, 212. 

5? Forestié, Lamothe-Cadillac, 12. 

58 MHS, XXXIII, 622. Cf. also the land Ee July 23, 1720, ibid., 
670; the arrest en faveur du S" de la Mothe of May 19, 1722, AC, 
B 45:869 and 885, and his appointment as mayor of Castelsarrasin in Sep- 
tember 1722, MHS, XXXIV, 298. 
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This being so, the noble qualities and admirable virtues sym- 
bolized by “the colors used” in the second and third quarters of 
this coat of arms have nothing at all to do with Antoine Laumet, 
for these quarters are the arms of a town. And the still more 
famous history epitomized in the first and fourth quarters be- 
longs not to any “forbears of the Father of Detroit” but to the 
Lamothe Bardigues branch of the Esparbes de Lussan family 
with whom he cannot claim any relationship.” 

After Cadillac’s marriage, the bride and bridegroom returned 
to Port Royal. In May 1688, Cadillac petitioned the governor of 
New France for a land grant, and received from him in July a 
fief of twenty-five square miles on the Douaguek [Union River, 
Maine]. The seigneurie included Mt. Desert Island and the other 
islands opposite the mainland property; the whole was asked for 
because the petitioner desired “to begin an establishment there, 
to clear and till the land.”® This grant was ratified by the king 
the following year," but the concession was never actually de- 
veloped. On September 2, 1689, his friend Desgoutins wrote that 
Cadillac was still “resolved” to start a considerable establish- 
ment in Maine.* In October 1689, he was engaged, as will be 
seen, in more congenial work than clearing the land, and after 
1690 he was far too busy to have any time left for such prosaic 
occupation. 

Very interesting information about Cadillac’s activities at 
Port Royal between 1687 and 1689 is found in the letters of M. 
de Meneval. These two years are typical of the entire thirty 
years of his stay in America. 

Louis-Alexandre Desfriches, Seigneur de Meneval,®* appointed 


59 Cf. the pamphlet issued by the Cadillac Motor Car Company, The 
Coat of Arms of Le Sieur Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, Detroit, 1922, re- 
printed in 1931. E. Z. Massicotte and R. Roy, Armorial du Canada Fran- 
eais, série 1, Montreal, 1915, 109, wrote: “On ignore si ces armes furent 
enregistrées.” We are also ignorant of the date when these arms first ap- 
peared, we do not know whether Cadillac concocted them in Canada, in 
Louisiana, or after his return to France in 1717. 

60 Collection de manuscrits ... relatifs a@ la Nouvelle-France, 4 vol- 
umes, Quebec, 1883-1885, I, 427-428; translation in Collections of the 
Maine Historical Society, second series, being Volume VII of the Docu- 
mentary History of State of Maine, Portiand, 1901, 382-384. 

61 Confirmation de concessions a plusieurs particuliers de Canada, May 
24, 1689, AC, B 15:73; translation in Documentary History of the State 4 
Maine, Portland, 1902, VIII, 1-2. 

oP her to elay, September 2, 1689, AC, C 11D, 2:158. 
“Qui était M. de Meneval, Gouverneur de |l’Acadie?” in 
Rapport de PArchiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1920-1921 (RAPQ), 
Quebec, 1921, 257-304. This article is reprinted in Les petites choses de 
notre histoire, sixiéme série, Lévis, 1931, 101-113. 
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governor of Acadia March 1, 1687" arrived at Port Royal during 
the summer of that year. At the same time a Sieur de Gargas 
was appointed chief clerk [écrivain principal],* and a Sieur de 
Miramont, garde-marine, was to be in command of the Port 
Royal garrison.” They did not remain in Acadia very long. A 
royal memorial dated March 8, 1688, contains the following para- 
graph: 


[The king] being dissatisfied with the conduct of the Sieur de 
Miramont, sent last year to command the soldiers [of Port Royal], 
has ordered him to return to France and is sending another officer to 
take his place. He is also recalling the Sieur de Gargas, chief clerk, 
about whose conduct he has [also] received complaints. His functions 
will be exercised by a capable lawyer [advocat habile] who will be 
sent thither to administer justice.’ 


From a letter of Seignelay written a month later to the gov- 
ernor of Acadia, we learn the reason of their recall: 


Sir, I have been informed by M. de Lagny of the little satisfaction 
you have with the conduct of the Sieurs de Miramont and de Gargas,®* 
and I am ordering you to have them return to France. The said Sieur 
de Miramont will be replaced by the Sieur de Soulogne [Soulégre], 
with whom, I hope, you will be satisfied; and the said Sieur de Gargas 
by the Sieur Gouttin,** lawyer, who [besides being chief clerk] will 
also function as lieutenant-general of Port Royal.”° 


Seignelay’s hope that the governor would be satisfied with 
the new arrivals was soon disappointed, for Meneval wrote to 


6+ AC, B 13:144. His powers were registered at Quebec October 20, 
1687, Bdits, ordonnances royauz,...3 volumes, Quebec, 1854-1856, III, 89- 
90; Jugements et délibérations du Conseil Souverain de la Nouvelle France, 
1663-1710, 6 volumes, Quebec, 1885-1891, ITI, 189. 

65 His instructions dated April 5, 1687, are in AC, B 13:191-193v. Cf. 
Seignelay to Champigny, March 30, 1687, ibid., 172v. On Gargas, cf. W. I. 
Morse, ed., Acadiensia Nova (1598-1779), 2 volumes, London, 1935, I, 31-33. 

66 The royal order sending him to Acadia is dated March 31, 1687, AC, 
B 13:81. 

67 Louis XIV to Denonville and Champigny, March 8, 1688, AC, B 15: 
23v. 

68 See Gargas’ “Account of my conduct during my stay in Acadia,” in 
Acadiensia Nova, I, 167-199. 

69 His name is written as in the text in his instructions, April 10, 1688, 
AC, B 15:45-47; “Goutin” in his commission, ibid., 49. In a document pub- 
lished by Webster, Acadia, 174, the following variants are found: “Desgou- 
tins, Des Goutins, De Goutin, De Goutins, Degoutins.’’ He, too. conferred 
nobility upon himself, cf. E. Lauvriére, La tragédie d’un peuple. Histoire du 
peuple acadien de ses origines @ nos jours, 2 volumes, Paris, 1924’, 128, “ce 
vil commis de la marine, Mathieu Goutins par lui-méme anobli en Mathieu 
des Goutins.” The clerk of the Sovereign Council wrote Mathieu de Goutin, 
and Degoutins, Jugements et délibérations, III, 273, 562. 

70 Seignelay to Meneval, April 10, 1688, AC, B 15:40-40v; the order of 
recall of these two men is on folio 42. 
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him the following year: “I am compelled to say that they are 
much worse than those who were recalled last year [i. e., Mira- 
mont and Gargas]. I have gained nothing by the change.” Ac- 
tually, his grounds for complaints against the previous pair were 
trifles in comparison with the delinquencies of the newcomers. 
The worse of the two was Soulégre who incited the other to mis- 
chief: 


On arriving here these two men . . . were prejudiced and spoiled 
by the two officers who were recalled last year. Before leaving Port 
Royal, having resolved to take revenge on me because of their recall, 
these two officers gave to Soulégre and Desgoutins some very malicious 
memoranda and instructions. But these two have been still more 
spoiled by one Cadillac whom they found here. 

This Cadillac, the most malicious man in the world, is a rattle- 
headed fellow, driven out of France for I know not what crimes.”’ He 
turned up here, and being a relative of the Sieur de Gargas and a 
friend of the Sieur de Miramont, he banded himself with them against 
me. After these two had gone away from here, he took in hand the 
Sieurs de Soulégre and Desgoutins, who, because they were not clever 
enough to realize that he wanted to create trouble, or because they 
wanted to add their own discontent to his, formed a cabal to cross me 
in every possible way. In one of their secret meetings they said, “We 
must drive the governor and the priests insane [faire enrager].”’ They 
did not dare to deny this when told that they had said it. Since then 
they have done all they could in that direction, although neither the 
priests nor I have given any just cause for it.*? 


By way of carrying out their threat against the governor 
and the priests, namely, the two missionaries stationed at Port 
Royal, they first tried to set the priests in opposition to the gov- 
ernor. When this maneuver failed, they directed their batteries 
against all alike. In an attempt to arouse disaffection among the 
people, they declared that the tithes should not be paid because 
the missionaries were carrying on trade, “which is very false,” 
notes the governor. The only crime of the missionaries, he says 


71 The original text reads: “Ce Cadillac, le plus méchant esprit du 
monde est un estourdy chassé de France pour je ne say quels crimes.” The 
transcript in the Dominion Archives, Ottawa, has: “Ce Cadillac, le plus 
méchant esprit du monde chassé de France par je ne say queis événe- 
ments,” which is quite different and inexcusable. Rameau has something 
else again: “Ce Cadiliac, le plus méchant esprit du monde, est un étourdi 
chassé de France pour je ne sais quel crime’; Une Colonie féodale, I, 326. 
The text of the Acadian correspondence in this book is unreliable. 

72 Memoire instructif de la conduitte des Sieurs de Soulégre et des 
Goutin au Port Royal de l’Acadie par le Sieur de Meneval Gouverneur, AC, 
C 11D, 2:126-133v. It is signed and the date is at the end: “De Meneval 
Au Port Royal, Le I*" Septembre 1689.” 
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further, consists in refusing to be won over to the side of the 
malcontents and to help them “in crossing and persecuting me.” 
By way of attacking the governor directly, they openly showed 
contempt for his authority among the soldiers, the settlers, and 
the Indians. Soulégre and Desgoutins formed a trade partner- 
ship, “and although I told them that officers were forbidden to 
trade,” they went ahead just the same. They made ambitious 
plans for the future and decided to use as a front the Sieur de 
Cadillac, who not being an officer was not affected by the gov- 
ernor’s prohibition. 

The close relationship which already existed between Cadillac 
and the two troublemakers was strengthened in the following 
way. Desgoutins had taken a special dislike to Dubreuil, the 
king’s attorney at Port Royal, because the attorney and Mene- 
val, as the latter says, were on very good terms. In order to 
thwart Dubreuil as much as possible, continues Meneval, 


He took it into his head to make the Sieur Cadillac notary and court 
clerk [greffier] against my advice and in spite of my prohibition. Both 
because I told him that Cadillac was a cheat and a malicious character, 
quite capable of entangling the poor people here in endless chicaneries 
and lawsuits for his own personal gain, and because I told him that I 
would not tolerate this appointment, he has sent Cadillac to Quebec 
under another pretext, in order to obtain, they tell me, letters from 
M. Denonville and from the intendant empowering him to exercise the 
functions of notary and court clerk in spite of me. I would hardly 
have believed that he would carry his insolence so far, although I did 
see some indications that he would do so. Since the departure of their 
courier [Cadillac], both Desgoutins and Soulégre have been boasting 
that they did in fact send their complaints, and are manifestly very 
impatient for his return. If this be true, it is the Sieur Soulégre who 
engineered it all, for Desgoutins does nothing without his advice. 


This memorial originally intended for Seignelay, was in fact 
sent by Meneval to Chevry, in view of subsequent developments 
which Meneval refers to in his covering letter. On September 6, 
1689, Bishop Saint-Vallier, then making the visitation of his im- 
mense diocese, arrived at Port Royal. Quite out of patience with 
the behavior of Messrs. Soulégre and Desgoutins, Meneval gave 
orders that they should return with the bishop to Quebec and 
give an account of their antics to Denonville and Champigny. 
The governor was convinced that they would be shipped back to 
France, for he himself had already sent a report about them to 
Quebec. “This prospect frightened them greatly.” Through the 
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intervention of the bishop, the culprits were brought to ask for 
pardon and Meneval was moved to relent. What had determined 
him to send them away was probably some further confirmation 
of the fact already mentioned, that they had actually sent their 
complaints to Quebec by courier, to wit, by Cadillac. At all 
events, in consequence of the bishop’s good offices, Meneval 
finally sent the “mémoire instructif’” to Chevry, telling him not 
to show it to Seignelay unless the latter received further com- 
plaints from the troublemakers.” 

In a notarial act dated June 6, 1689, which I have not seen, 
but which is said to be among the Genaple papers, the name of 
Lamothe is mentioned. Whether this is Cadillac himself we do 
not know. From the records of the Sovereign Council we learn 
that he was at Quebec early in July, appealing to this court 
from a sentence of the prévété with regard to his wife’s inher- 
itance."* But there is no evidence that he ever presented to De- 
nonville and Champigny the complaints of Messrs. Soulégre and 
Desgoutins. Even if he did, the fact would hardly be noted in 
the correspondence of the governor and of the intendant for that 
year, because the terrible Lachine massacre took place less than 
three weeks after the date when we know that Cadillac was still 
in Quebec; and this disaster would naturally overshadow in im- 
portance the recriminations of a few cranks in Acadia. At all 
events, the courier may well have felt embarrassed on his return 
to Port Royal sometime in September, at finding his two cronies 
reconciled with Meneval. His embarrassment, if any, was soon 
dispelled by what happened next. 

On September 12, 1689, Frontenac arrived at Chedabucto Bay 
on the Embuscade."*> Louis XIV had sent him back to Canada at 
this time for the same reason that he had sent Denonville thither 
in 1685: to restore the prestige of the French. This aim Denon- 
ville had certainly not accomplished. The campaign of 1687, 
called by Parkman “but half a success,”"* was even less than 
that; for in September of the same year before Denonville got 
back to Quebec after his expedition, the Iroquois braves were 
already attacking the French.” The governor’s failure to crush 
the Iroquois, and the two subsequent diplomatic defeats which 
naturally emboldened the Iroquois still more, were the causes of 


78 Meneval to Chevry, September 8, 1689, AC, C 11D, 2:115-118. 
74 Jugements et délibérations, ITI, 341. 

75 Frontenac to Seignelay, November 15, 1689, RAPQ, 1928, 17. 
76 Parkman, Frontenac, 155. 

77 Belmont, Histoire du Canada, 26-27. 
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his recall. There could be but little doubt about the choice of a 
man to succeed him. Frontenac had many friends at Court, and 
he himself was pining to return to Canada,” if only to show his 
“enemies” that his first term of office there had been vindicated. 

As soon as he reached Chedabucto, Frontenac left the Em- 
buscade and proceeded to Quebec on the Saint-Frangois Xavier.” 
His parting orders to M. de la Cassiniére, the commander of the 
Embuscade and of the Fourgon,*® were to go to fortify Port 
Royal. The engineer who was to draw the plans for this fortifi- 
cation was Saccardy. Work on the fort was begun soon after 
October 5, 1689, the date of the Hmbuscade’s arrival at Port 
Royal, and among the supervisors was “a nobleman of this 
country,” that is, Cadillac." While the fort was being built, 
Saccardy received a new order from Frontenac,*? November 1, 
telling him to sail on the Embuscade* and to reconnoiter the 
New England coast.** Cadillac was prevailed upon by both Mene- 
val and La Cassiniére to go along with Saccardy on this voy- 
age. As we have seen, he really knew the New England coast 
line well, and Meneval would not have been sorry to relieve 
Port Royal of at least one troublemaker. 

The reason for Frontenac’s order to reconnoiter the New 
England coast was that the Court of France at this time was 
seriously considering the conquest of New York and of New 
England. This plan had long been cherished by French officials 
in Canada. Talon,** and Dubois d’Avaugour before him,** had 
seen that the French would never break the power of the Iro- 
quois without first humbling the Dutch and the English. Denon- 
ville also had considered this to be the only way of ridding New 


78 “M. de Frontenac wishes very much to return to Canada. His friends 
work in his behalf’’; Tronson to Dollier, March 1, 1684, no. 224, copy in the 
Dominion Archives, Ottawa. “M. de Frontenac is doing his utmost to re- 
turn to Quebec”; Dudouyt to Laval, March 28- May 14, Archives du Sémi- 
naire de Québec (Laval University), Carton N, no. 79. “At last M. le Mar- 
quis [sic] de Frontenac by his perseverance and the good offices of his 
friends, has obtained leave to return to Canada”; Tronson to Dollier, May 1, 
1689, no. 406. 

79 Frontenac to Seignelay, November 15, 1689, RAPQ, 1928, 18. 

80 Louis XIV to La Cassiniére, June 7, 1789, AC, B 15:107-107v. 

81 Saccardy to Seignelay, January 3, 1690, AC, C 11D, 2:136v. “I em- 
ployed Monsieur de la Motte, inspector, Monsieur de Gouttin, comptroller of 
wood and supplies, and two sergeants to superintend the work”; id. to 
[Chevry?], January 12, 1690, Acadiensia Nova, I, 218. 

82 See the wording of Saccardy’s commission, June 1, 1689, AC, B 15: 
83-83v. 

83 Saccardy to Seignelay, January 3, 1690, AC, C 11D, 2:137v. 

84 Royal instructions to Frontenac, June 7, 1689, RAPQ, 1928, 12. 

85 Talon to Colbert, November 13, 1666, RAPQ, 1931, 61. 

86 Memoir of August 3, 1663, NYCD, IX, 15, 
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France of the Iroquois menace, and as recently as 1688, he had 
sent Calliéres to France to explain the situation to Seignelay.*’ 
The minister replied that “although His Majesty thought well of 
the proposal, he did not deem it expedient for the present.”** 
Less than a month later, however, Frontenac was given instruc- 
tions to proceed with the plan: 


Previous to leaving His Majesty’s ships, [Frontenac] will give 
orders to the Sieur de la Cassiniére to await news from him, pre- 
scribing what to do in the meantime and designating the place where 
he will receive further instructions. He will direct La Cassiniére to 
capture all the ships belonging to the English and other enemies he 
falls in with during his sojourn on that coast.*® 


De la Cassiniére’s reconnoitering expedition left Port Royal 
on November 8, 1689, but storms and contrary winds drove the 
ship so far eastward that the first coast line they were in a po- 
sition to study closely was that of the Azores.*° This unexpected 
excursion was decidedly not to the taste of Cadillac. The bat- 
tered Embuscade made her way from the Azores to France, and 
six days after the ship had anchored at Rochefort Cadillac made 
known his sorry plight to Seignelay in a signed letter. 

Since this is the first extant specimen of his long series of 
letters to the French government in the course of the next quar- 
ter of a century, and also because it is such a typical example of 
these letters, we give it here in full. To the best of our knowl- 
edge it has never before been published. 


I dare take the liberty of presenting my most humble respects, and 
I feel compelled to inform you of my voyage. Messrs. de la Cassiniére 
and de Meneval proposed that I embark upon the frigate Embuscade 
for a month’s voyage, without telling me, however, in what capacity. 
They only told me that it concerned the service of the king, and that 
I would thereby be doing something agreeable to your Highness. My 
natural inclination for the service of the king, and the hope of deserv- 
ing your Highness’ protection, made me accept their proposal without 
hesitation. After we had sailed westward for a time, the winds be- 


came so contrary and so violent that it was impossible to land, and . 


we were forced to put into port in Europe. They [La Cassiniére and 
Meneval] had promised to bring me back to Port Royal, telling me not 
to worry. Since I was to incur no expense during this voyage, I con- 


87 Calliéres’ memoir of January 1689, ibid., 401-408. 

88 Seignelay to Denonville, May 1, 1689, NYCD, IX, 417. 

89 Royal instructions to Frontenac, June 7, 1689, RAPQ, 1928, 12. 

90 Saccardy to Seignelay, January 3, 1690, AC, C 11D, 2:1406; id. to 
[Chevry?], January 12, 1690, in Acadiensia Nova, I, 221. 
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sequently made no provision for it, and now find myself here [at 
Rochefort] without money, subsisting solely on a certain amount of 
credit, which will not last long. 

I humbly beg your Highness, my Lord, kindly to consider that 
when I undertook this voyage, the object of which was unknown to 
me, I left my wife, my family, and my business, without having pro- 
vided for them, in the hope that I would be brought back to Port 
Royal within a month. All this will surely result in a serious loss, and 
unless your Highness does me the favor of helping me, I cannot meet 
the expenses which I am obliged to incur. 

I had been commissioned by the Sieur de Frontenac to lead the 
Indians of Acadia against the English,* whom I would certainly have 
harrassed, and I believe that but for this voyage I would have gone 
almost as far as Boston. I devoted my entire attention to the fortifica- 
tions which are now being built at Port Royal. The Sieur de Saccardy 
can testify to this. Your Highness, my Lord, has not yet filled the post 
of major of Acadia. If your Highness would do me the favor of in- 
quiring about my conduct,®? and if your Highness would find me 
worthy of this post or of any other employment, I would more than 
double my good wishes for your prosperity and for the success of 
your undertakings. 

With regard to knowledge of the country, from Acadia, through 
New England and New Netherland, down to Carolina, I could, my 
Lord, give you reliable information, for I know it better than anybody 
else,** having made several voyages by sea and land. I even went 250 
leagues inland.** I saw the most important places; I examined their 
forts and their guns; I know approximately the number of inhabitants, 
and their differences of religion. Besides this, my Lord, I can speak 
English, Spanish and Indian [Sauvage].®*° I beg your Highness to con- 
sider that I am the first nobleman” to settle in that country [Acadia], 
where I have spent much money for its improvement. 


1 There is no record of such a commission; one does not see where 
Frontenac could have met Cadillac at this date or where he could have 
heard of him. 

%2 Cadillac had evidently no idea of what Meneval had said of him. 

8 Taking exception to Margry’s statement, V, lxv, that Cadillac had a 
good knowledge of the New England coast, Father Le Jeune remarked: “In 
two years at the most he can only have reconnoitered his seigniory”; Dic- 
tionnaire Général . . . du Canada, 2 volumes, Ottawa, 1931, s. v. Cadillac. 
This remark was made because Father Le Jeune thought that Cadillac had 
served in the campaigns of 1684 and 1687, whereas he had spent his time 
since his arrival in America studying the coast, and, as will be seen, knew 
it very well. 

4 One wonders from what point on the coast Cadillac began this 700- 
mile journey in the interior, and what direction he followed. 

% This knowledge of an Indian language was either nonexistent or so 
rudimentary that Cadillac was hardly justified in asserting that he “spoke” 
it. During the next twenty years, he always needed two interpreters, one 
for Algonquian and one for Huron, the two basic languages spoken by the 
Indians with whom he came in contact in the Northern United States. 

96 He means, of course, his self-granted patent of nobility. 
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I proposed to M. de la Cassiniére and to the Sieur de Saccardy 
means by which your Highness could make a strong garrison subsist 
at Port Royal without costing his Majesty a penny. I have no doubt 
whatever that they spoke to you about it. I thought I should mention 
this plan to them, being persuaded that they would be better listened 
to than I would. 

I beg you to allow me, my Lord, to implore your protection, while 
assuring your Highness that I am with the most profound respect, 
my Lord, 

Your most humble and most obedient servant 

A. De Lamothe Cadillac.®’ 


From Rochefort, December 29, 1689. 


In a memorial written in 1690 after his return to France, 
Denonville had recommended Cadillac as one whose knowledge 
of the Atlantic coast would be useful should New York be at- 
tacked.** The stranded coastal expert’s continued requests for 
help and compensations for his losses met with little success, 
for the “mémoire instructif” of Meneval had by this time 
reached the hands of Seignelay. If the minister did not read the 
whole memorial he certainly must have read the synopsis of it, 
with marginal notations, specially prepared for him. The first 
marginal note concerns Desgoutins, who had been recommended 
by M. de Chevry because he had been secretary to the latter’s 
father; but now both the Chevrys were “very sorry for having 
recommended him.’’® Seignelay gave the king an account of 
Meneval’s complaints about Desgoutins, with the result that an 
order was sent to Port Royal to ship the said Desgoutins to 
France.’ In such circumstances it is not surprising that Cadil- 
lac would be making little headway with his petitions for help, 
in spite of his qualifications, real and alleged. This wretch, con- 
tinues the author of the marginal note, speaking of Desgoutins, 
“began by marrying a peasant girl, and carried on an illicit trade 
in the woods through his father-in-law and his brothers-in-law; 


97 BN, Clairambault, 882:143-144. With regard to the spelling of his 
borrowed name, Antoine Laumet was much more consistent than many an 
officer or habitant of New France. From the day of his marriage in 1687 
when he signed the Cathedral register, until thirty years later when he 
signed the register of the Bastille, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, Bastille, 12479: 
72, Registre d’écrou, with very few exceptions, he always wrote his name 
“Lamothe” in one word as here. Cf. the note in the Report on Canadian 
Archives for 1888, Ottawa, 1888, cclxxv. 

% Memorial of Denonville, January 1690, NYCD, IX, 446; cf. AC, C 
11A, 10:342. 

99 AC, C 11D, 2:119. 

100 Seignelay to Meneval, July 14, 1690, AC, B 15:132. 
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he also fomented lawsuits among the settlers, against the orders 
of M. de Meneval himself.’ 

The next item of this synopsis of Meneval’s memorial con- 
cerns Cadillac: “The said Sieur de Meneval writes that the Sieur 
de Lamothe Cadillac, habitant of Port Royal, incited the Sieur 
Desgoutins still further, and became a member of his cabal.” 
The author of the marginal notes to this synopsis, whoever he 
may have been, was more favorable to Cadillac than to Desgou- 
tins, as will be seen from his comments on this passage here 
quoted in full. 


This Cadillac is now in the train of my Lord. He found himself in 
France owing to the unexpected landing in France of M. de la Cas- 
siniére’s ship, upon which he had embarked because he is practically 
the only one who knows the coast and coastal towns of New York 
and New England. He had been considered indispensably necessary 
for the projected expedition when the ship left Port Royal. He was 
ordered to embark, and is now begging my Lord to give him some 
employement and to reimburse him for the expenses which he incurred 
on the occasion of this voyage and [the losses resulting] from leaving 
his habitation and his family. 

He is known to be very wide awake, and is quite capable of the 
practices mentioned by M. de Meneval. He is an adventurer who has 
roamed all over America. He seems to have traveled with a purpose 
and to have acquired a fairly accurate knowledge of the country. 

He claims to be a nobleman and to have been an infantry captain. 
He is clever. He settled down a short time ago in Acadia, where he 
married a peasant girl who has borne him some children.’” [As a 


101 AC, C 11D, 2:119; cf. Rameau de Saint-Pére, IT, 329. 

102 Cadillac in his letter of December 29, 1689, makes mention of his 
wife and of “his family”; and Frontenac refers to Cadillac’s children in 
October 1691. The children spoken of by the governor at this date were 
very likely Judith and Marie-Madeleine, both born at Port Royal, and not 
in Maine as Burton asserted, In the Footsteps of Cadillac, and MHS, 
XXXIV, 250, note 1. The first was born in 1688, MHS, XXXIV, 250-251; 
the second in 1690 or 1691, as can be seen in an extract from one of Cadil- 
lac’s letters dated Fort Pontchartrain [Detroit], July 21, 1709: “Tl a une 
fille agée de 18 ans.” According to Cadillac, Francois Clairambault d’Aigre- 
mont had given him to understand that he was seriously thinking of mar- 
rying her, but finding “certains deffaultz’” in the suitor, her father called 
off the match, and wrote to Pontchartrain that he would like to go to 
France in order to “marier sa fille dans sa province’; AC, C 11A, 30:411- 
412. When he went to France in 1712, he probably did not find a suitable 
husband for her, for she was still single when she came to Louisiana in 
1713. At Mobile, Cadillac thought that he had found in Bienville the ideal 
husband for his daughter; but Bienville turned down the offer, thereby 
irremediably offending her father; cf. Bienville to [Pontchartrain], January 
20, 1716, AC, C 13A, 4:779, printed in D. Rowland and A. G. Sanders, eds., 
Mississippi Provincial Archives, French Dominion, Jackson, Mississippi, 
1932, 199. In 1723, Marie-Madeleine de Lamothe Cadillac was a professed 
nun in the Saint-Sernin monastery at Toulouse; Forestié, Lamothe-Cadillac, 


19. 
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dowry] she brought him a wretched habitation from which he hoped 
to work out a subsistence by his industry. 

I think it would be kind and just if my Lord were to grant him 
some compensation on account of his voyage. He has been living on 
joans since his arrival in France six months ago. He has reached the 
end of his resources and is in extreme want. 

It is also my duty to call attention to the fact that if some expedi- 
tion against New York and New England be undertaken, it will be 
necessary for him to take part in it, because of his knowledge of the 
coast and especially of the coast towns. 

If he were warned that he will be punished if he relapses into the 
same faults [as those mentioned in the memorial of Meneval], there 
is reason to hope that he may become a good settler who could fight 
to defend Port Royal in case of attack. 

Hence, if my Lord should judge fit, he might be allowed to return 
to his family and might be given some indemnity as a compensation 
for his voyage.’™ 


It would appear from certain details in this note that Cadil- 
lac himself had spoken to the annotator about his troubles, add- 
ing a few bits of embroidery. Thus, the extent of his travels, his 
being a nobleman, his having been an infantry captain, are un- 
mistakable Cadillac touches. But the way in which the annotator 
refers to the nobility and the captaincy indicates that he was not 
too sure about these items. In passing we may note that if there 
had not been something peculiar in Cadillac’s past, he would al- 
most certainly have gone to Les Laumets and tried to get help 
from his family instead of dogging the footsteps of Seignelay 
for six months. One cannot help wondering, also, what Marie- 
Thérése Guyon would have thought had she known of Cadillac’s 
remarks about her and about her dowry. If he had really been 
a nobleman, his marriage to “une paysanne”’ would have been a 
mésalliance, a most disgraceful deed in the eyes of “his peers.” 

Internal evidence enables us to date the above marginal note 
as of June 1690. In July Cadillac again wrote to Seignelay, beg- 
ging for an indemnity and an opportunity to return to his fam- 
ily. This time the marginal comment is brief and terse: “He is 
in the train of my Lord, lives on loans and is in extreme 
want.’ Whether Seignelay granted Cadillac the subsidy for 
which he had been asking during the past six months is not 
known; but he must at least have given the stranded nobleman 
permission to return to America. With Desgoutins out of the 


108 AC, C 11D, 2:119-119v. 
104 Ibid., 122. 
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way, the chances that Cadillac would do much harm in Acadia 
were greatly lessened. When next we hear of him, however, he 
is not at Port Royal, but engaged in a lawsuit at Quebec. 

The reason why he happened to be at Quebec toward the end 
of 1690 is as follows. In May 1690, while Cadillac was still in the 
train of Seignelay, Phips appeared before Port Royal.’” As is 
well known, the Englishman agreed on capitulation terms which 
he regretted as soon as he saw the dilapidated state of the “for- 
tifications” and the ridiculously small garrison of the town. He 
vented his anger on the governor, Meneval, and on the people, 
“pillaging or allowing the pillage of most of the inhabitants, tak- 
ing away their clothes and their cattle under the pretext, Phips 
was saying, that they had hidden their more valuable possessions 
in the woods. In brief, one can say that, except for the fact of 
not shooting anybody, the English disregarded the terms of the 
capitulation and acted as if the town had been taken by 
storm.’** In his letter to Paris, Meneval simply said that when 
Phips realized that Port Royal could not have resisted, “he pil- 
laged and ransacked the inhabitants.”*" 

In his Relation of the capture of Port Royal, Desgoutins en- 
ters into greater details regarding the damage done during the 
two weeks of English occupation, and tells how Phips, before 
leaving, forced the inhabitants to swear loyalty to the King of 
England. After he had gone, some English freebooters having 
learned that the inhabitants had repudiated the oath and torn 
down the English flag, came to Port Royal, “burned twenty- 
eight or thirty houses, killed one of the early settlers, burned 
[?] his wife and five or six children, and then departed.’"** An 
anonymous memorial, dated February 5, 1691, gives specific de- 
tails about the location of those houses: 


The English burned the houses on the sea shore,’ numbering 
twelve in all, and fifteen or sixteen others not far away at the place 
called Le Cap [a section of the upper town of Annapolis Royal]. They 


105 Cf. “Prise du Port Royal par les Anglois de Boston,” in Collection 
de manuscrits .. . relatifs a la Nouvelle France, II, 6-8; another account in 
NYCD, IX, 474-475; Phips’ journal in A. G. Doughty, Report of the work of 
the Archives branch for the year 1912, Ottawa, 1913, Appendix E, 54-66. 
Perrot’s version, Collection de manuscrits, Il, 6-8, who was not there, and 
who was anything but a model of heey can be discarded. 

106 Collection de manuscrits . 

107 Meneval to Seignelay, ibid., 11. 

108 “Relation de la prise du Port royal par les habitans de Baston et 
de Selan [Salem] Commandez par Vuillam Philps Le 21 May 1690,” Report 
of me work of the Archives branch for the year 1912, Appendix F, 67-73 

09 Cf. ’ description of Port Royal in 1687- 1688, Acadiensia 
wane, I, 179-181. 
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did not touch any of the others in the neighborhood of the same place, 
nor the better and more substantial houses located up the Port Royal 
River. They did not burn the flour mill nor the saw mill, but the 
church and [in all] twenty-seven or twenty-eight of the less sub- 
stantial houses. 

Port Royal is still in existence and can easily be maintained; 
strictly speaking, only the Company of Acadia suffered a considerable 
loss.**° 


As we have seen, according to the official annotator of the 
synopsis, in 1690 Cadillac had nothing at Port Royal but a 
wretched habitation; and from the above quotation it appears 
that if his house was one of those destroyed by the English it 
could hardly have been very substantial. The interesting thing 
about his losses is the way they increase with the passing years. 
In 1712, for instance, while waiting in Paris to sail for Louisiana, 
he wrote to Pontchartrain that the land grant in the south for 
which he is then asking will compensate to a certain extent for the 
loss of his Maine concession, and for the loss “of another conces- 
sion at Port Royal [situated] near the fort, and which I held in 
fief.”""* So often does this “fief’’ recur that an effort is required 
to remember how imaginary it is. Again, in 1718, in a memorial 
addressed to the king, he hopes that his losses in Acadia will be 
taken into consideration in the financial settlement. These losses 
include his Maine seigneurie, and “a fief at Port Royal which he 
abandoned in order to serve his Majesty; by the capture of that 
province [Acadia] at the hands of the English in the year 1690, 
M. de Lamothe was plundered without being left the value of 
thirty cents.”"** The “fief at Port Royal which I had bought for 
ready money,” again appears in a memorial presented to the 
Navy Council in 1719,'** and once more three years later in the 
final settlement of his American affairs. In the general review 
which precedes the decision of this case, he asks the king to 
grant him a fitting compensation for the double loss sustained 
in Acadia, the Mt. Desert seigneurie and “the fief of Port Royal 
which he was forced to abandon by the conquest of this province 
in the year 1690, when the petitioner was robbed of all he had, 
nothing at all being left him.” 

Whatever may have been his losses at Port Royal, the Eng- 


110 Mémoire sur l'état présent de l’Acadie . . .. AC, C 11D, 2:168. 
111 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, August 5, 1712, AC, C 13A, 2:684. 
112 MHS, XXXIII, 601. 

113 Jbid., 619. 

114 Arrest en faveur du S* de la Mothe Cadillac, AC, B 45:874. 
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lish could not possibly have done any damage, either in 1690 or 
in 1710, to Mt. Desert Island or to Cadillac’s concession on the 
mainland, simply because there was nothing to damage.’ As a 
matter of fact, he never thought of asking for compensation un- 
til long afterwards, basing his claim on the fact that he had been 
granted the Maine concession in 1688. Since he never settled 
there, and never did anything at all to develop his grant, accord- 
ing to the land law the concession had reverted to the Crown 
even before 1712, the date of his first petition. It is true, he 
asked for compensation for the loss incurred at Port Royal im- 
mediately after that event, but there is no mention of any “fief” 
at that time, when the matter could have been easily investi- 
gated. 

Though there is positive evidence of his being in Quebec at 
the beginning of December 1690,'"* we do not know precisely 
when he arrived there. Since he was still in France in July, he 
should have arrived upon the scene of desolation at Port Royal 
sometime in September, and then gone on to Quebec. From here, 
he wrote to the Court, or more likely from Port Royal, for the 
letter of Louis XIV to Frontenac and Champigny in which Phips’ 
attack is mentioned was written in the beginning of April 1691. 
The Sieur de Lamothe Cadillac, wrote the king, 


a nobleman of Acadia, ordered to embark on the Embuscade for the 
king’s service, landed in France. Having been informed that during 
his absence his habitation was ruined, his Majesty will be pleased if 
the Sieur de Frontenac give him such employment in the king’s service 
as he is fit for, and if he help him in every possible way.’ 


We know that Cadillac was in Quebec in January 1691,'"* and 
since he was still there in March and in April,"** he was very 
probably there during the entire winter. His time in Quebec was 
not wasted, for he succeeded in ingratiating himself with Fron- 
tenac. The governor, a good judge of men, realized that he and 
this talkative, boastful, resourceful Gascon would get along well 
together. Until now Frontenac’s associations with adventurers 
had been rather disappointing;'*® but in Cadillac, Frontenac 


115 See his description of Mt. Desert Island in Cadillac’s memoir of 
1692, Collections of the Maine Historical Society, VI, 1859, 280. 

116 Jugements et délibérations, III, 465. 

117 Louis XIV to Frontenac and Champigny, April 7, 1691, RAPQ, 
1928, 54. 

118 Jugements et délibérations, III, 468. 

119 Ibid., 501, 513. 

120 With re to Duluth, cf. Duchesneau to Colbert, November 10, 
1679, NYCD, IX, 135; id. to Seignelay, November 13, 1680, ibid., 141; with 
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knew from the very beginning that he had found a man after his 
own heart. 

The reader has already observed more than one indication of 
Cadillac’s typically Gascon qualities. We may remark at this 
point, how perfectly applicable to him is Rostand’s famous de- 
scription, in Cyrano, of “the Gascony cadets.” There is room for 
doubt only with regard to the first word, “bretteurs,” for his 
contemporaries do not speak highly of his courage.'** The rest 
of the first stanza, however, might have been written for him 
personally. “Menteurs sans vergogne.” This is the theme of 
many letters written about him from Canada,'* and even the 
younger Pontchartrain, who consistently rallied to the defense of 
Cadillac, refers to this characteristic in one of his letters to 
Raudot and in a marginal note which he added to one of the 
Gascon’s letters. The line “Parlant blason, lambel, bastogne,” al- 
most makes one wonder whether Rostand knew the facts about 
Cadillac’s coat of arms; and his next verse, “Tous plus nobles 
que des filous,” could stand as an apt comment on Cadillac’s 
marriage declaration. 

Again, your true Gascony cadet quarreled with everybody in 
New France: with the governors and the intendants, with his 
brother officers and his trade associates, with the bishop, the dio- 
cesan clergy, and the Jesuits, but he never had any quarrel with 
Frontenac. Gascon-like, he even gloried in his own pugnacious- 
ness. While sailing to Louisiana to take up his duties there as 
governor, he impressed on the commissaire ordonnateur what 
manner of man he was. In a letter written after their arrival in 
the colony, Duclos describes his experiences with Cadillac during 
the crossing: 


I noticed that he wanted me to realize how dangerous it would be 
for me to quarrel with him, because, he assured me, he had a superior 
mind; so superior, in fact, that my Lord the Count de Pontchartrain 
had agreed with him about its superiority. “I have had as opponents,” 
he often told me, “the intendant, the governor-general of Canada, the 


regard to La Salle, Lorin, Le Comte de Frontenac, the whole of Chapter 
VIII, 200-218. 

121 Cf. Vaudreuil and Raudot to Pontchartrain, November 14, 1708, 
RAPQ, 1940, 447; translated in MHS, XXXIII, 404-405. 

122 “The Sieur de Lamothe is so much in the habit of stating what is 
untrue that it is almost impossible for him to write otherwise”; Vaudreuil’s 
annotation to Cadillac’s letter of August 27, 1706, MHS, XXXIII, 282. He 
was, says La Potherie, “d’un pais ot l’on ne manque pas de trouver sur le 
des repostes faites & plaisir’; Voyage de ’Amerique . . ., 4 volumes, Am- 
sterdam, 1723, IV, 27. “Ce gascon prenait avec la vérité de fortes licences”; 
A Jean Talon, Intendant de la Nouvelle-France, 1665-1672, Quebec, 

, 177. 
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bishop, the priests, the curés, the Jesuits, in short everybody. I quar- 
reled with M. de Champigny, M. de Beauharnois, and even with M. 
Raudot. Yet I always succeeded in everything I undertook, in spite 
of them, in spite of everybody, and this solely because of the strength 
of my own genius.”*™ 


As we have seen, Cadillac had found favor with Frontenac 
from the very beginning. Even before he received the king’s let- 
ter ordering him to help Cadillac, the governor had already as- 
sisted him to bring his family from Port Royal and to establish 
residence in Quebec. At the end of July he went with Frontenac 
on an expedition, and owing to his absence on what the minutes 
of the court call a “voyage de guerre”; the Sovereign Council 
suspended sentence in a lawsuit in which he was involved.’ 
Upon returning from this “voyage de guerre,”’ Frontenac wrote 
to Seignelay: 


I put the Sieur de Louvigny in charge of the company of St. Cirque 
who was killed at the affair of La Prairie, and owing to other vacan- 
cies, I was able to find a position for the Sieur de Lamothe Cadillac. 
In addition to his previous losses, he had the misfortune, three months 
ago, of losing all that he had left, while bringing back his wife and 
children to Quebec. Their vessel was captured at the mouth of our 
[St. Lawrence] River by a corsair from Boston.*** 


The “position” referred to was a lieutenancy in the colonial 
troops.’** Cadillac’s fortunes had indeed taken a turn for the bet- 
ter during the previous year, from July 1690, the date of his last 
plea to Seignelay, to July 1691. The bleak prospects confronting 
him on his arrival at Port Royal in September 1690 began to 
brighten considerably when he arrived at Quebec. In spite of the 


123 Duclos to ——-, October 1713, AC, C 13A, 3:151. Duclos added in 
the margin: “All these speeches and others which you will see may appear 
overdone or embellished; but I have the honor of assuring you most sin- 
cerely that these are the very words of M. de Lamothe, which I quote just 
as he spoke them without changing or adding anything, either because I 
heard them myself as those were repeated, or because I heard them from 
trustworthy people.” 

124 Jugements et délibérations, ITI, 551. 

125 Frontenac to Pontchartrain, October 20, 1691, AC, C 11A, 11:233. 
This letter is printed in RAPQ, 1928, 23-29 and 68-74, the first part as a 
postscript to a letter of November 17, 1889. Here is what Farmer wrote 
into the above quotation: “When he went to France, he left his wife in 
Acadia, whither he returned after seven months. Soon after we find him 
in command of a vessel. A letter from Count Frontenac to the colonial 
minister, dated October 20, 1691, states that La Mothe’s vessel had been 
captured by a Boston ‘corsair.’” The History of Detroit and Michigan, 329- 
330. It is superfluous to point out that Cadillac was never “in command of 
a vessel,” and that the letter of Frontenac says nothing of his being “in 
command of this vessel.” 

126 AC, C 11A, 11:222. 
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temporary setback received at the hands of the “corsair from 
Boston” early in the summer of 1691, in the July of that year 
we find our Gascon accepted as traveling companion by the gov- 
ernor-general of New France and shortly afterwards recom- 
mended for a lieutenancy. 

The conferring of these favors was not entirely gratuitous. 
As we saw from Cadillac’s letter to Seignelay, he had laid stress 
upon his knowledge of the Atlantic seaboard and the English 
settlements along the coast; and it was partly because of this 
knowledge, acquired under the man whose niece he married 
later, that he had been asked to embark on the Embuscade. 
Such knowledge was most opportune at the moment, for the 
conquest of New England and especially of New York was still 
being seriously contemplated by the French. Frontenac, as we 
saw, had accually been given permission to proceed with the 
plan, and as a preliminary, had sent La Cassiniére on a recon- 
noitering journey along the coast. But when Frontenac arrived 
at Quebec, the season was too far advanced for him to put the 
plans into execution ;'*’ moreover, no preparation had been made 
in Canada.'** 

In 1690, shortly after his return to France, Denonville had 
submitted a new plan according to which Albany and New York 
were to be attacked simultaneously, the first by land and the sec- 
ond by sea.’*® But troops were needed for this purpose, and, as 
the king himself wrote at the time, “the affairs of the moment 
{the War of the League of Augsburg] to which his Majesty 
must attend at present do not admit of his sending any addi- 
tional reinforcements to Canada, nor of giving thought to the 
expedition against New York which was planned a year ago.’”*° 
Even before he left Paris, Frontenac had his doubts about the 
success of an overland expedition against the English colonies, 
and after his arrival at Quebec, having studied the matter on 
the spot, he was convinced that Boston and New York should 
both be battered down from the sea.'** As a preparation for this, 
he ordered the Sieur de Bonaventure in 1690 to follow the shore 
from Acadia to Boston and New York, “and get all the infor- 
mation he could about the coast.”** 


127 Observations on the state of affairs in Canada, November 18, 1689, 
NYCD, IX, 431. 
128 Summary of Intelligence from Canada, 1689, 1690, ibid., 436. 
128 Memorial of Denonville, January 1690, ibid., 445. 
a, a XIV to Frontenac and Champigny, July 14, 1690, RAPQ, 
131 Frontenac to Seignelay, November 12, 1690, ibid., 43. 
182 Jd. to Pontchartrain, October 20, 1691, ibid., 71. 
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The reason why the thought of using Cadillac’s knowledge 
occurred to officials at Paris rather than to those at Quebec is 
that Cadillac’s own insistence upon this knowledge in 1690 had 
made an impression at the Ministry of the Colonies. In April 
1692, Pontchartrain wrote from the Ministry to Frontenac that 
the information which he had sent to Paris concerning the coast 
was inadequate. To supplement it, “his Majesty approves of 
sending to France by the first ships the Sieur de Cadillac, be- 
cause, he has learned, he is the best informed man”** in all that 
concerns the lie of the coast, the landings, soundings, etc. 

Frontenac said in reply that he would order Cadillac to em- 
bark on the Envieux with Franquelin. The ship was to sail along 
the coast from Acadia to New York; hence both Cadillac and 
Franquelin would have occasion to correct the maps drawn by 
the latter, and on arriving in Paris they would be able to give 
the minister further information.'** Since these maps have al- 
ready been discussed in another connection,'** we need only men- 
tion here the various memorials written by Cadillac with regard 
to the “conquest” of New England and New York. The earliest 
of these is divided into three parts.'** The first part, entitled 
“‘Memoire de |’Acadie,’”’ deals with the Acadian coast and evinces 
a more than ordinary knowledge of the shore line. The second 
section is entitled ‘“Memoire de la Nouvelle Angleterre’; and 
from this it is clear that his knowledge of the coast from the 
Kennebec River to New York, though not so detailed'*’ nor so 
accurate as that contained in the first part, is still remarkable. 
The third part of the memorial deals with the plan of attack it- 
self. To Cadillac the most important objective was New York. 
Its subjugation, he believed, would forever remove all danger to 
the French colony, for the threat from Boston was not nearly so 
serious. This “delendum est Neo Eboracum” theme is repeated 
in two other variants of the memorial of 1692: one of which was 
written the following year,'** and the other under date of August 
3, 1695, when he was commandant at Michilimackinac.**”® 


138 Pontchartrain to Frontenac, April 1692, ibid., 102. 
134 Frontenac to Pontchartrain, September 15, 1692, ibid., 114. 
135 “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” MID-AMERICA, XXV (January 1943), 45, 


136 AC, C 11D, 2:193-200. 

137 Cf. the note at the end of the extract in NYCD, IX, 549. 

188 Memoires de l’Acadie et de la nouvelle angleterre, AC, C 11D, 10: 
n.p. Extracts from or abridgments of these memoirs will be found in Col- 
lections of the Maine Historical Society, VI, 1859, 279-284; in NYCD, IX, 
546-549; in BRH, XXXVIII, 1932, 555-564. 

139 AC, C 11E, 1:266-269v. The memorial was probably sent te Lagny, 
cf. NYCD, IX, 659; it is entitled: “Projet que le sieur de la Mothe Cadillac 
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As might have been expected, in one of the letters which he 
wrote to the Court during his enforced sojourn in France, Cadil- 
lac called attention to his tribulations of 1689 and his losses of 
1690, and asked as a compensation “to be given the first vacant 
command of a company.”’*’ On March 1, 1693, three weeks 
after the date of this letter, the lieutenancy given to him by 
Frontenac in 1691 was ratified by the king;'*' and at the end of 
the month, Louis XIV mentions him in a letter to Frontenac and 
Champigny: 


The Sieur de Lamothe Cadillac has given an account of all that 
concerns New York and New England. He has supplied us with 
memoranda which will be used in due time and place, and has also 
given an account of the condition of the bays, roadsteads, rivers, 
ports, and harbors of the said region, as well as of Acadia. 


The next step was to have maps made of the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence and of the river from its mouth to Quebec. The gov- 
ernor and the intendant were urged to employ the Sieur de La- 
mothe in this work, together with Jolliet, Franquelin, and Levas- 
seur de Néré. 


In recognition of the services rendered by the said Cadillac, and in 
order to indemnify him for the losses incurred while in his service, his 
Majesty has granted him 1,500 livres, and it is his will that the said 
Sieur de Frontenac give him, as occasion arises, all the protection he 
may need, and the vacant command of a company.'* 


Frontenac was only too willing to oblige. In October 1693, he 
notified the minister that he had given the captaincy of the Sieur 
de Monic “to the Sieur de Lamothe Cadillac in compliance with 
the order which I received from the king.” 

In the letter to Frontenac and Champigny which we have just 
quoted, the king refers to another plan submitted by Cadillac. 


a donné le premier et avant que personne ni eut pensé en 1680 [sic] et sur 
lequel la Cour pourroit avoir fait quelque attention c’est du temps de M’ le 
marquis de Seignelay.” Margry, V, lxiii, note, suggests 1689 as the date of 
the memorial, but we know that Cadillac arrived at La Rochelle the last 
days of this year. Cadillac is probably referring to a memorial handed to 
the annotator of his petition of 1690. Many people in Canada had thought 
of conquering New York before Cadillac even came to America. 

140 “Extrait des lettres et differentes demandes sur les affaires de Ca- 
nada,” AC, C 11A, 12:329v. We have here another example of Cadillac’s 
brazenness. The lieutenancy granted by Frontenac had not yet been rati- 
fied by the king; in this petition, he calls himself “capitaine réformé,” 
half-pay captain. 

141 AC, B 16:193. 
=. Louis XIV to Frontenac and Champigny, [March 28, 1693], RAPQ, 

, 144. 

148 Frontenac to Pontchartrain, October 25, 1693, ibid., 165. 
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This plan called for war vessels of low draft, adapted to the de- 
fense of the narrow defiles of the rivers and lakes on the route 
taken by English traders and Iroquois Indians. Orders had been 
given to Rochefort to draw the plans for the units of this inland 
armada. As soon as these plans reached Canada work should 
begin on these boats immediately, and the Sieur de Lamothe 
Cadillac, who seems to have advertized his expertness as a naval 
architect and a marine engineer, was to supervise the building 
and be put in command of the fleet.’ 

Cadillac was never short of ideas, and had no scruples about 
appropriating other people’s ideas without acknowledgment, 
modifying them slightly and palming them off as his own, when- 
ever he saw in them any chance of pecuniary profit for himself. 
In the present case it was evident enough that the king could not 
decently pay to an admiral, or even a commodore, the same sal- 
ary as was paid to a captain of infantry, and hence Cadillac 
would do himself no harm if he could convince the king of his 
prowess as an expert in boat-building and in the management of 
a fleet. 

The idea of building boats of this kind had been proposed by 
Lahontan early in 1691, and he came to Paris in 1692 to discuss 
the plan in detail.’*° Lahontan himself had borrowed the idea 
from Captain Duplessis, who declared in a letter of 1690 that 
“the sole means of arresting the forays of the Iroquois barbar- 
ians is to have immediately constructed at Rochefort twelve flat 
bottomed sloops in the form of small brigantines. These should 
be sent to Canada in parts and assembled there.’’*** These boats 
were not meant for use on the Great Lakes, but were to be used 
in defending the approaches to Montreal so as to prevent another 
1689 tragedy. At the time of this letter, Frontenac was in favor 
of the plan; it was even said that Captain Duplessis had merely 
given expression to the governor’s own idea. But by 1693 Fron- 
tenac had realized that the general scheme was impracticable, 
and in their joint answer to Pontchartrain, he and Champigny 
raised the same objections against the proposed armada of Cad- 
illac as had been raised against Duplessis’ proposal. They end 
with this clear statement of their attitude: “We believe that no 


144 Louis XIV to Frontenac and Champigny, [March 28, 1693], ibid., 
143. 

145 R. G. Thwaites, ed., New Voyages to North-America by the Baron 
de Lahontan. Reprinted from the English edition of 1703, 2 volumes, Chi- 
cago, 1905, I, 271-274. 

146 Captain Duplessis’ plan for the defense of Canada, February 15, 
1690, NYCD, IX, 447. 
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thought should be given to this plan, and that the funds which 
the king is sending to the colony should be put to a more profit- 
able use.”’**’ 

In April 1694, the king confirmed the captaincy conferred by 
Frontenac in the preceding year,’** and moreover, made Cadillac 
a naval ensign.’*® Both commissions arrived during the summer. 
“You would hardly believe,” wrote Frontenac to Pontchartrain, 
“the good effect produced by the favor shown to the Sieur de 
Lamothe Cadillac, captain, in making him a naval ensign.”**° 
Just what this “good effect” was, Frontenac does not say, and it 
seems to have escaped the notice of Cadillac himself. In a letter 
to one of his protectors, probably Lagny, who was a friend of 
Frontenac, he refers to the favors as follows: 


I received a letter from M. Begon with my commission as captain, and 
another commission as naval ensign.’*' This led me to the conclusion 
that you are not yet dead. Allow me to thank you very humbly for my 
promotion, and to implore you not to leave me half way, but to con- 
sider that I am already a little too old [he was thirty-six] to be an 
ensign. A naval lieutenancy would suit me much better, and would not 
cost the king anything since no pay is attached to this rank.’*? 


The rest of this letter contains a vivid and amusing account 
of incidents which had been the talk of the colony for the past 
six months: l’Affaire Marewil, the amateur theatricals of the 
soldiers, the priedieu episode at Montreal, and the interdict of 
the Recollects there. Since Cadillac merely narrates these events 
without having taken an active part in them, it is not necessary 
to give a full analysis of this letter here. After the date line, 
“Montreal, September 28, 1694,” he added a postscript: “I am 
setting out today for the Ottawa country”; referring to his jour- 
ney to Michilimackinac to replace Louvigny as commandant 
there. This date marks the beginning of his public career in 
present-day United States. During the next twenty-two years he 
will successively be commandant at Michilimackinac and at De- 
troit, and governor of Louisiana. 


Institute of Jesuit History 


147 Frontenac and Champigny to Pontchartrain, November 4, 1693, 
RAPQ, 1928, 170-171. See the Court’s objections to Lahontan’s plan, New 
Voyages, I, 280. 

148 AC, B 17:64. 

149 AC, D*®, 52, April 15, 1694; cf. AC, C 11A, 13:4lv. 

150 Frontenac to Pontchartrain, November 4, 1694, Sion oer i 

151 Not “naval second lieutenant,” as translated in MHS 71. 

152 Cadillac to ——-, September 28, 1694, AC, C 11A, 191v; printed in 
RAPQ, 1924, 93; translated in MHS, XXXII, 71. 
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José de Anchieta: “Apostle of Brazil” 
(Continued from October) 
Vv 


Although peace was gradually being established on the 
Piratininga frontier, assaults upon the coastal settlements by the 
Tamdios of the region between Bertioga and Cabo Frio continued 
unabated. The ire of the Tamdios can be explained, for inland 
they were harassed by the Tupis of the forest, the allies of the 
Portuguese, especially since the recent Portuguese victory at 
Piratininga; and along the coast, as Anchieta wrote, they had 
suffered many injustices at the hands of the Portuguese.* Be 
this as it may, the restoration of tranquility was now the wish 
of everyone along the coast, for the constant enemy assaults by 
land and sea, with destruction of property, deaths, and the car- 
rying off of wives, children, and slaves as captives, some to be 
eaten, were becoming intolerable. Some residents of Sao Vicente 
and Santos even spoke of abandoning the region for a safer land. 
And the angry Tamédio hordes, well armed by the hostile French 
at Rio, by making the frontiers unsafe had a paralyzing effect 
upon the progress of evangelization. 

Under these circumstances Nébrega, now in charge of Jesuit 
activities in the south while the provincial, Gra, was in the north, 
decided to visit the hostile Tamédios in their own aldeias on an 
embassy of peace in the hope of bringing them to terms. Nébrega 
had been working on the plan for several years. The opportune 
moment seemed to be at hand; the Tamédios had been notified of 
the proposed peace and their response was friendly. The plan 
was as follows: to separate the hostile Tamédios of the coastal 
region around Iperoig from those at Rio farther north, and later 
reconcile them with the loyal Tupis of Piratininga and Sao 
Vicente; then, the Tamdios of Rio thus isolated, that region 
could be conquered and colonized; friendship between the 
Tamodios and the loyal Tupis could then be established, thus 
forming a strong alliance which could bring to an end the raids 
of recalcitrant tribesmen. Thus the Portuguese colonization of 
southern Brazil would be more secure, the barriers to safe com- 
munication between north and south would be removed, and 


96 Cartas Jesuiticas, III, 192. 
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missionary work could be extended. The plan was accepted by 
the local civil authorities. Thereupon, Nébrega chose young 
Anchieta to be his companion and interpreter on the dangerous 
mission.*’ Southey, paying tribute to the courageous ambassa- 
dors of peace, writes: “A more perilous embassy was never 
undertaken.”’* And he adds: “It is more than probable, that this 
embassy was the salvation of the Portuguese colonies.”** The 
detailed account of the months they spent at Iperoig, which 
was to come from the pen of Anchieta, constitutes one of the 
noblest and most heroic pages in the history of colonial Brazil.’ 

José Adorno,’” a wealthy Genoese nobleman, one of the first 
sugar planters of Séo Vicente, and a great benefactor of the 
Jesuits, offered to take them in his own boats and serve as in- 
termediary for the Portuguese. All preparations having been 
made, on April 18, 1563,'°? Nébrega and Anchieta left Saio Vicente 
for Bertioga, four leagues up the coast, there to await Adorno’s 
vessels, which were still being outfitted. After five days spent in 
ministering to the settlers and their slaves there, Adorno’s ves- 
sels arrived to pick them up, and on April 23 they were off for 
Iperoig. Due to contrary winds a day was spent on the unin- 
habited Isle of Sido Sebastiao. From there, carried by a favorable 
wind, they proceeded directly to their destination, the first group 
of Tamdéio aldeias some twenty leagues north of Bertioga, arriv- 
ing May 5. 

The natives, already notified of the peace mission, welcomed 
the two Jesuits and immediately sent messengers to notify their 
leaders. The following day some of the Indian chiefs arrived in 
three canoes. At first they were suspicious, for they had experi- 
enced the treachery of Portuguese slavers more than once before, 
but after the identity of the Jesuit missionaries had been estab- 
lished through an Indian woman who had been in Sao Vicente 
and recognized Noébrega, the natives swarmed onto the Portu- 
guese boats. They had faith in the Jesuits, for “they knew that 


97 Ibid., 193-194. 

*8 Southey, I, 300. 

99 Ibid., I, 301. 

100 Unless otherwise specified, the following account of the embassy of 
peace to Iperoig is based on Anchieta’s famous letter to the Father General, 
S&o Vicente, January 8, 1565, CJ, III, 196-240. This edition of the letter is 
carefully annotated by A. de Alcantara Machado. An excellent summary, 
with valuable notes, may be found in Leite, Histéria, I, 367-375. 

101 Net Francisco Adorno, as stated in Southey and others following 
—e secondary accounts. This is ably discussed in Leite, Histdria, I, 368, 
note 2. 

102 On the date of departure, of which there is some doubt concerning 
the exact day, see ibid., I, 367, note 1. 
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these men were the men whose lives were innocent, who were 
the friends of God, and the protectors of the Indians.” Nébrega 
and Anchieta, accompanied by eight or nine Portuguese, disem- 
barked, and upon reaching the beach fell to their knees and gave 
thanks to God for the auspicious beginning of the mission of 
peace. They then made their way to the two near-by aldeias, 
where Anchieta sought out the people by crying aloud that they 
should be gladdened by the friendly arrival of the Jesuits, whose 
only desire was to live among them and bring them knowledge 
of the true God, that He might bring them abundance of crops, 
health, and victory over their enemies. Everywhere the two 
Jesuits were welcomed with demonstrations of the greatest re- 
spect, and so, in accordance with their plan, they unloaded their 
few belongings and remained alone as hostages to negotiate the 
peace with “this bold and bloody tribe, whose jaws are still 
smeared with the blood of Portuguese,” and who “ignore the 
pacts and agreements they make with others.’’’™ In exchange, 
twelve Tamdio youths from the two aldeias boarded one of the 
boats and were carried as hostages to Sao Vicente. At the same 
time five native leaders left on the other Portuguese vessel on a 
peace mission to Rio, where most of the hostile Tamdios were 
gathered with their French confederates. 

Temporarily the two Jesuits were given shelter in the house 
of a native leader who exemplified the confidence of the natives 
in the good faith of the Black Robes, for, having escaped from 
a Portuguese slave ship, in shackles, he had good reason to be 
unfriendly. An Indian woman of the household, who had gained 
her freedom from slavery through the intervention of the Jesuits, 
prepared their food with the utmost care and consideration, and 
even took upon herself to notify them of any suspected treachery. 
Before long the children of the locality, as well as some adults, 
were receiving instruction in Christian doctrine; and the latter 
were admonished against the eating of human flesh. Since the 
stammering and infirm Nébrega was not well versed in the native 
tongue, to the young veteran Anchieta fell the task of teaching 
and preaching, as well as serving as the mouthpiece of his 
superior in the peace negotiations. The lowly natives bent every 
effort to please their guests, and as was their custom when they 
wished to honor white visitors to their homes they offered them 
their daughters and sisters, so that they would become their 


108 Southey, I, 300. 
104 CJ, III, 200. 
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sons- and brothers-in-law. When Anchieta explained to them 
that it would be an offense against God to comply with their 
wishes, and that he and his companions did not marry but in- 
stead had taken a vow of perpetual chastity, the natives were 
surprised and astonished, and henceforth looked upon them with 
even greater awe and respect. 

On May 9, their first Sunday at Iperoig, they set up an altar 
in a near-by clearing in the forest, and Nébrega said Mass as- 
sisted by Anchieta.’** On May 14 the Indians vacated a cabin at 
Iperoig and turned it over to the exclusive use of the Jesuits. 
This was done in fulfillment of the command of its owner, one 
of the five chiefs who had gone to Rio with Adorno. Henceforth, 
Mass was celebrated daily in the new residence, usually before 
daybreak in order not to be disturbed by the Indians, who 
through curiosity crowded around the altar, looking over the 
shoulder of Nébrega as he said Mass, and watching his every 
action. Since there were other near-by aldeias that desired to 
receive the Jesuits, they lived for a while in one, then in another, 
preaching to those who cared to listen. Everywhere they were 
well received. Nevertheless, they were in constant peril, for some 
of the Tamdio chiefs looked upon the two emissaries as indi- 
viduals who were exceptions among the Portuguese, and hence 
placed little faith in the projected peace. In the course of their 
conversations they learned that at the time of their arrival a 
fleet of over two hundred large, hollowed-log canoes, each carry- 
ing from twenty to over thirty-five warriors fully armed, was in 
readiness for a surprise assault, to be carried out simultaneously 
with a land attack from the forest, aimed at the destruction of 
the Portuguese coastal settlements. The campaign had been 
forestalled by the arrival of the Jesuit peace mission. This alone 
meant perhaps the salvation of the southern captaincy. 

On May 23 two canoes arrived at Iperoig, one of them carry- 
ing Pindobucu, “The Great Palm Leaf,” one of the principal 
leaders of the aldeia, and in the other a brother of the owner of 
the house in which the Jesuits were residing. They had not been 
notified that Nébrega and Anchieta were living there, and imme- 
diately demanded at sword’s point that they leave. Anchieta 
hastened to explain the reason for his presence and that of his 
companion there, and when other members of the household ar- 


105 No attempt will be made to point out the many errors of Southey 
in relating this story. Anyone who wishes may compare his account with 
Anchieta’s own narrative and the recent findings of Leite and Alcantara 
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rived the matter was amicably settled. Pindobucu now showed 
great interest in the peace plans as explained to him by Anchieta. 
In fact, within a few days he became the Jesuits’ most loyal 
friend and protector. He spent hours discussing with them not 
only the proposed peace, but especially matters pertaining to the 
Christian religion and the religious life of the missionaries. His 
loyalty was to be a determining factor in the final success of the 
negotiations. 

As news of the presence of the Jesuits and their Portuguese 
companions spread, the principal Tamdio leaders began to ar- 
rive, most of them looking upon the peace talk with great dis- 
pleasure. On May 27, the notoriously cruel chief Aimbiré arrived 
from Rio with ten canoes determined to kill the Jesuits and break 
off the negotiations. But he desisted from his original intention 
when he learned that his son-in-law, a Frenchman who was fol- 
lowing him with four more canoes loaded with warriors, had 
come upon Adorno on his way there, and recognizing that he was 
not Portuguese had boarded his ship and had been prevailed 
upon to agree to the proposed peace. Thus, through the media- 
tion of the Genoese Adorno, Aimbiré’s son-in-law had returned 
to Rio with letters to the French leaders there asking them to 
join in the peace; and in turn the Frenchman had advised Adorno 
to return immediately to Iperoig, sending with him an Indian 
messenger to notify his father-in-law and urge him to accept the 
peace offer. Adorno arrived in Iperoig the same day that the ten 
canoes had arrived, thus preventing what might have been a 
tragic ending of the negotiations. Aimbiré and his warriors were 
pacified, and they left saying that they would return the next day 
to discuss the peace terms more carefully. 

The following morning Pindcbucu, desirous of concluding the 
peace without delay, requested of Anchieta that he bring Adorno, 
the captain of the Portuguese vessels, ashore, in order that a 
council might be called. This was done after a brother of 
Pindobucu, who was among the many Indians who had been 
milling about the boats since early morning, primarily engaged 
in trade, agreed to remain on one of the boats as hostage to 
assure the safety of Adorno. Anchieta, Nébrega, and the Genoese 
made their way through the woods to the Jesuit abode in Iperoig, 
where the Tamdio chiefs soon gathered. The room virtually 
bristled with bows and arrows, swords, and daggers. Aimbiré, 
seated in the midst of his warriors, wearing a handsome black 
cloak, and holding a gleaming sword in his hand, directed his 
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questions to the Jesuits through a Frenchman from Rio who 
accompanied him. Adorno, serving as the intermediary of the 
Portuguese, had been chosen by Nodbrega to take part in the 
negotiations not only because of the Jesuit leader’s complete 
confidence in him, but also because by being a native of Genoa 
the Tamdios’ hatred of the Portuguese could not be directed 
against him. Also, in this instance, the fact that Adorno had 
been educated in France and spoke the language without diffi- 
culty enabled him the more easily to win over the Frenchman, 
and through him hold back the restless armed hand of Aimbiré, 
whose warriors awaited only the word of their leader to pounce 
upon the peace emissaries and revel in a bloody orgy of vengeance 
for the death of some of their tribesmen in the recent attacks on 
the Portuguese settlements. Anchieta, who knew the native 
tongue, kept Adorno correctly informed of every word the Ta- 
méio chief uttered. 

At this important gathering it was proposed to the Tamdios 
that they make peace with the Portuguese and all of their Indian 
allies, and engage in friendly trade with them. But the Tamdio 
leader demanded as a preliminary to any settlement that some of 
the Tupi leaders who had fought on the side of the Portuguese 
in the recent wars be turned over to them that they might kill 
and eat them and thus settle accounts. The Jesuits stated that 
they could not comply with this demand; and since Aimbiré, 
with the expression of “a bloodthirsty wolf,” was adamant, and 
since he represented a large part of the Tamdio confederacy, 
Anchieta wrote that it appeared that the negotiations “would 
soon be broken by the breaking of our skulls.’*°* Aware of the 
dilemma, Adorno now stated that he could not make a definite 
agreement without first consulting the authorities in Sao Vicente. 
Pindobucu, who up to this point had remained silent, now inter- 
vened, and convinced Aimbiré that Adorno be permitted to pre- 
sent the case before the officials in Sao Vicente. Anchieta wrote 
letters to the authorities there informing them of the progress 
of the peace talks, and insisting that under no circumstances 
should any friendly Indians be turned over to the Tamdios, “even 
though it should cost us our lives.”*’’ Frustrated in their plots 
at Iperoig, Aimbiré and his warriors, armed with their fine 
weapons furnished by the French at Rio and Cabo Frio, now 
returned to their canoes and directed their course southward, 


106 CJ, III, 207. 
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with the intention of raiding the Portuguese settlements and the 
garrison at Bertioga. But Adorno had already been there on his 
way back to Sao Vicente, and the garrison was well prepared for 
an assault. As the canoes approached some of the Tamdio hos- 
tages were sent out to meet them, and when the erstwhile angry 
tribesmen landed on the beach they were in a friendly mood, and 
their leader stated that he and his people were now fully con- 
vinced of the good faith of the Portuguese, and desired only the 
speedy establishment of a lasting peace. 

During the two weeks that the above negotiations were in 
progress, and during the following days of uncertainty, awaiting 
news from Sao Vicente, the two Jesuit hostages had many nar- 
row escapes from death. On one occasion, while most of the na- 
tives of two near-by aldeias that they were visiting had gone into 
the mountains to bring down a log for the construction of a 
canoe, they found themselves alone on the beach when a canoe 
appeared from the direction of Rio. Sensing danger, they decided 
to hasten to the aldeia of Pindobucu where they could be assured 
of his protection. They fled as fast as they could, plunging waist- 
deep into a stream that blocked the steep ascent to the aldeia. 
The canoe was approaching rapidly, and since Nébrega with his 
infirmities could hardly drag himself along, Anchieta attempted 
to carry him across. But it was too much for his delicate frame, 
which still tired easily, and Nébrega tumbled into the water in 
mid-stream. Entirely drenched, they hid in the woods to rest, 
and perhaps would not have reached their destination had they 
not come upon a native whom they cajoled into carrying Nébrega 
the remainder of the way. They arrived only to find that Pindo- 
bucu was not at home; but the latter’s uncle, the only one there, 
let them in. Meanwhile, their pursuers had pulled their canoes 
ashore, and were soon at the door of the cabin, some thirty 
strong. It so happened that the leader of the group was Para- 
napucu, the son of Pindobucu, who was leading seven or eight 
canoes on a raid upon the Portuguese settlements to the south, 
and upon hearing of the fame of the two Jesuit hostages had set 
out ahead in order to assure for himself the honor of killing 
them. With an ominous smile on his countenance he repeated 
many times, among other things, “The French tell us that all 
you want is that many of us go to your lands so that you may 
kill us, and that at the opportune moment you will flee.’””*** But 
finally, impressed by the serenity and calm of the Jesuits, and 


108 Ibid., 212-213. 
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the eloquence of Anchieta, they left with a change of heart, 
their leader departing with the words: “Since I, who came in 
such a fury, did not kill you, no one will kill you, even though 
all who come may come with the same purpose in mind.’*”* The 
natives who in leaving their aldeia had left the two Jesuits ex- 
posed to such danger, soon learned of the incident, and one of 
their leaders, Cunhambeba, gravely concerned about their safety, 
hastened to the scene. He took them to his aldeia, where Nébrega 
said Mass in a small chapel the Indian leader had built, followed 
by a joyous celebration to which the natives of a near-by aldeia 
had been invited. Yet it was obvious that not all of the Tamdios 
were of the same mind, for the outlying farms of the captaincy 
of Sao Vicente were still being harassed by Indian raids. Pa- 
tiently listening to the just complaints of the Tamdios, Nébrega 
and Anchieta continued their peaceful efforts. 

Meanwhile, rebellious Tupis from the forest approached 
Itanhaén, south of Sao Vicente, with the avowed purpose of 
killing the Taméio hostages and preventing the peace. The Portu- 
guese military leader at Sao Vicente was not caught napping, 
and accompanied by the Tamdios he led a successful foray 
against them. Some of the enemy were captured by the Portu- 
guese and turned over to the Tamdios as a proof of friendship 
and the desire for peace. This act caused the Jesuit peacemakers 
much anguish, for it meant cannibalistic vengeance upon the 
captured Tupis, contrary to all the principles upon which they 
were working. The authorities in Sao Vicente, on the other hand, 
believed that this act had sealed the peace with the Tamédios, 
and sent a boat to Iperoig to fetch Nébrega and Anchieta, since 
they wished to consult with them before the final conclusion of 
peace. However, the Tamdios did not wish to part with both hos- 
tages as yet, and so it was agreed that Anchieta should remain at 
Iperoig. It was the logical choice because of his knowledge of the 
native language, his greater physical stamina, and his way with 
the Indians. Noébrega, old and plagued with painful infirmities, 
but full of hope in ultimate victory, left Iperoig on June 21, and 
upon reaching Sao Vicente was welcomed “with a strange joy, 
as one who had emerged from the very jaws of fierce jaguars of 
the forest.’’"*° Two days previously, twenty-one canoes filled with 
Tamdios from Rio, points along the coast, and Iperoig, arrived 
in Sao Vicente to celebrate the impending peace. 
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Anchieta thus remained at Iperoig, with a friend named 
Antonio Luiz and several of his Indian slaves. Luiz’s wife, fam- 
ily, a sister-in-law, and most of his slaves had been carried off 
by the Tamdios, and he had now gone to Iperoig with much 
barter in the hope of ransoming them. Not only did he fail in his 
purpose, but he was a constant source of anxiety for Anchieta, 
because the natives did not respect him as they did the Jesuits. 
The night of June 25, a group of braves from Rio and other out- 
lying regions decided to kill one of Luiz’s slaves. The ominous 
preliminary Indian celebration, with dancing and shouting in a 
drunken orgy, led Anchieta to plead with them, but to no avail. 
Forcing their way into Anchieta’s abode, they dragged out the 
victim, crushed his skull, then dismembered the body, and with 
fingers and lips covered with human blood and fat, they con- 
cluded their cannibalistic feast with singing and dancing. An- 
chieta adds: “Some of them even scooped up blood in their 
cupped hands and lapped it up, a most abominable sight.”"™" It 
was a God forsaken atmosphere in which Anchieta lived. His 
heroism in the face of dangers is astounding. Events of his stay 
bear further testimony to his trust in the hand of Providence. 
There was his attempt to save the life of an infant buried alive 
because of a superstition regarding its parentage; visits by 
perverse warriors who gloried in boasting to him of the many 
enemies they had killed or eaten; visits by impetuous braves 
whose sole aim, apparently, was to kill him, but who left with- 
out carrying out their original intent, to his utter astonishment. 
Anchieta’s earnest zeal for the salvation of the natives won the 
respect and affection of all those with whom he was in daily 
contact; he bled the sick, healed the diseased, and they had im- 
plicit faith in his power of prophecy and conjuration. But life 
was cheap among them, if they felt that vengeance must be 
wrecked on an enemy, and Anchieta expected a violent martyr- 
dom at any moment. He wrote: 


I finally became convinced that there was little to prevent them 
from killing me, and so I determined to give myself more intimately 
to God, endeavoring not only to be better prepared for death, but also 
desiring and requesting it of God, Our Lord, with continuous prayers 
and inflamed desires. And I confess my weakness, which afflicted my 
flesh with constant fears, but the Spirit, by the grace of God, came 
quickly to my assistance.''? 
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To keep his mind occupied with noble thoughts in those savage 
surroundings, he composed a long poem to the Virgin which he 
later wrote down in Latin verse. 

Boats frequently visited Iperoig from Sao Vicente, and occa- 
sionally a few friends remained with Anchieta. And so when 
boats were seen approaching it was hard to tell whether it was 
friend or foe. Visits by natives from Rio made it clear that they 
were primarily responsible for the delays in the negotiations. 
Their visits to Iperoig were frequently to stir up trouble. Various 
intrigues aimed at compromising the armistice were exposed. In 
moments of peril, however, old Pindobucu was always at An- 
chieta’s side. Frequently he would tell him: “My son Joseph, have 
no fear, for even should your people kill all my tribesmen who 
are in your land, I would not permit your death, for I know that 
you speak the truth.’’"** The most distressing and serious setback 
came during the first week of July, when through the false report 
of a fugitive slave, to the effect that all his Tamdio tribesmen at 
Sao Vicente would be massacred, the large group of Tamdios 
from Rio who had gone to Sao Vicente at the time of Nébrega’s 
return fled to their aldeias. Decades of Portuguese slave raids 
had created a spirit of distrust toward the Portuguese which the 
missionaries found it difficult to overcome. 

For three long months Anchieta remained in Iperoig, assur- 
ing the continuance of the armistice there while Nébrega labored 
in Sao Vicente to settle the peace. Finally Nébrega reconciled the 
Tamdios and Tupis in the church at Itanhaén, where they em- 
braced each other as friends. In these negotiations Cunhambeba 
represented the Tamdios of Iperoig. Shortly after, some of the 
Tamodios went to Piratininga, where they were joined by over 
three hundred tribesmen from the banks of the Paraiba, and in 
the Jesuit church there a second reconciliation took place. The 
leader of the group from the Paraiba region had previously gone 
to Iperoig to discuss the peace with Anchieta, and the latter had 
assured him of a peaceful reception at Piratininga. Since the 
peace negotiations were proceeding successfully, Anchieta, many 
times reported dead, was now sent for. He returned to the settle- 
ments after a residence of five months among the Tamdios. The 
loyal chief Cunhambeba, accompanied by eighteen other natives, 
carried him safely back to Sao Vicente in a log canoe. Bertioga 
was reached on September 22, after what Anchieta described as 
the roughest and most perilous voyage he ever experienced. It 
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had taken seven days to travel some twenty-odd leagues. The 
voyage was made in secrecy in order not to arouse suspicion in 
the minds of the natives of Rio, and others in Iperoig, who might 
resent the removal of the Portuguese hostage while many of 
their tribesmen were still in Sao Vicente.'** 

Anchieta found the Portuguese settlements and the friendly 
aldeias of the captaincy suffering from a veritable epidemic of 
diseases. Most widespread were smallpox and a loathsome leprous 
disease from which few survived, and which caused the poisoned 
flesh of the body to fall away in pieces, the wounds attracting 
flies and breeding worms, and at the same time emitting a hor- 
rible stench. Anchieta traveled the road from Sao Vicente to 
Piratininga attending the sick, because of his special skill at 
bleeding and surgery.*** 

The natives of Iperoig were faithful to their pact. But those 
of Rio and Cabo Frio were still hostile. As Anchieta wrote, “the 
conclusion of this peace was but the end of one war and the be- 
ginning of another.’"** The removal of the French menace and 
the subjugation of the hostile Tamdios at Rio by conquest, fol- 
lowed by the colonization of the region, was the final step neces- 
sary to secure the safety of communication between northern 
and southern Brazil, and to remove the last important obstacle 
to the peace and security of the coastal and inland settlements 
of Sao Vicente. Despite the destruction of Fort Coligny in 1560, 
no Portuguese had remained in Rio. Nébrega now insisted on the 
importance of establishing a settlement there; and an added 
motive to hasten the undertaking was the information received 
by Anchieta from a Frenchman at Iperoig to the effect that all 
his countrymen at Rio hated bitterly the religion of the Portu- 
guese."*” 

The story of the permanent conquest and colonization of Rio 
need not be repeated here.*"* It brought to a successful conclusion 
a series of significant Jesuit contributions toward the permanent 


114 Leite, Histdria, I, 373, note 1; CJ, III, 231-232. 

115 CJ, III, 238-240. 

116 Ibid., 233. 

117 Ibid., 208-209. 

118 Brief English accounts may be found in Jacobsen, “Ndébrega,” 181- 
182, and Southey, I, 308-314. The best secondary accounts in Portuguese 
are Leite, “Conquista e fundac&o do Rio de Janeiro,” in his Pdginas, 217- 
228; id., Histéria, I, 381-389; and J. Capistrano de Abreu in Francisco 
Adolfo Varnhagen, Histéria Geral do Brazil, 5 volumes, third edition, S&o 
Paulo, n. d., I, 427-429. All of the secondary accounts are founded on An- 
chieta’s letter to the Father General, Séo Vicente, January 8, 1565, and his 
letter to Father Diogo Mir&o, Bahia, July 9, 1565, CJ, ITI, 236-237, 245-254. 
See also Alcantara Machado’s notes to these letters. 
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Portuguese colonization of southern Brazil which began with the 
founding of Sao Paulo de Piratininga, and reached the turning 
point at Iperoig. In the founding of Rio, Nébrega was the inspira- 
tion and guiding spirit. Anchieta, as his secretary, played a sec- 
ondary but equally glorious role. When Estacio de Sa, in com- 
mand of the two galleons sent from Portugal to aid in the con- 
quest, arrived at Rio in 1564, he immediately sent for Nébrega 
to seek his advice. Answering the call, the latter took Anchieta 
with him. Traveling in a small boat, they left Sao Vicente on 
March 19 and reached Rio on March 31, a distance of two hun- 
dred miles in twelve days. It was decided to reorganize in Sao 
Vicente before attempting the attack on Rio. The Tamédios of 
Iperoig remained faithful, and safe communication between Sao 
Vicente and Rio was assured. During the early stages of the 
campaign, Anchieta assisted Nébrega in rounding up the neces- 
sary soldiers and colonists. He and Father Goncalo Oliveira led 
the first contingent of mamelukes and Indians from Sao Vicente 
and Piratininga to Rio, most of the latter taken from the Jesuit 
aldeias.''* 

The time for a great moment in the life of Anchieta finally 
arrived. After fourteen years in the Society as a tried scholastic 
and missionary he was to be ordained. On March 31, 1565, he was 
sent to Bahia to receive Holy Orders. At the same time Nébrega 
designated him as special emissary to inform the governor of 
the situation at Rio, and of the necessity for sending additional 
reinforcements at the earliest possible moment. On the way he 
was to stop at Espirito Santo; there he visited the Jesuit house 
and near-by Indian aldeias, and looked over the possibilities for 
obtaining settlers from there. Received in Bahia by the provin- 
cial Gra, he was finally ordained by Bishop Pedro Leitao in 1566. 

In Bahia he clamored for aid for Rio; and on July 9, 1565, he 
wrote a letter to his superior in Portugal describing the situation 
there. The officials in Bahia were in agreement that a more 
powerful fleet and more missionaries were needed. Also the Lis- 
bon authorities were impressed, and on August 24, 1566, a fleet 
of three additional galleons arrived at Bahia. With the fleet came 
the Jesuit Visitor Inacio Azevedo accompanied by seven other 
members of the Society. To the fleet the governor added three 
caravels, men, and supplies, and he accompanied the ships to Rio 
with the bishop, the Jesuit Visitor, the Jesuit provincial, and sev- 
eral other Jesuits including Anchieta, now an ordained priest. 


119 CJ, III, 255, note 265, and 462, note 666. 
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They left Bahia in November and arrived in Rio on January 18, 
1567, after taking aboard some Indians at Espirito Santo. The 
final conquest of Rio was now accomplished within a few weeks, 
and the present capital of Brazil took form, composed of Portu- 
guese, mamelukes, and Indians from many Jesuit aldeias. 

Of the Jesuits who participated in the founding of Rio, 
Noébrega stands out above all others.’*® But with his name must 
be linked that of Anchieta, his secretary, who tirelessly assisted 
him at every step. Anchieta was at the encampment at Rio dur- 
ing the first months there; in his mission to Bahia he played a 
most important role; and he participated in the final conquest. 
Last but not least, historians have been able to record the details 
of this important page in the history of Brazil thanks to An- 
chieta, the chronicler of the expedition; all the secondary ac- 
counts that have since been written have necessarily been based 
primarily on Anchieta’s letters.'*'. 


VI 


Toward the end of February 1567 the Jesuit leaders inspected 
the residences in the captaincy of Sao Vicente. At Piratininga 
they held a conference and came to the important decision to 
transfer the Jesuit center from Sao Paulo to Rio. The king had 
promised an endowment for a great college in the new city. 

The group was back in Rio on July 24 to select the site, Né- 
brega being the superior.'*? Father José remained with him to 
assist in laying the foundations, but in October he was obliged 
to go to the Jesuit residence in Sao Vicente, because he had been 
assigned superior.'** This, his first administrative post, entailed 
no small amount of labor, for his charge extended to Sao Paulo 
as well. He had to gather aid for the new establishment at Rio; 
missionary work in his vineyard had to be directed. His own ac- 
tivities went on unabated. Ever in quest of souls, he trod many 
tangled paths, traveled great distances along beaches, descended 
rivers, braved the forests, and ministered to his flock tirelessly. 
Of his preaching against vice, he wrote: “I am a hound of the 
house of God; I shall not cease barking.” For feast days at the 
Portuguese settlements and the Indian aldeias he wrote and di- 
rected religious plays, and composed hymns and poems in four 

120 See especially, in this regard, the remarks of J. Capistrano de 
Abreu in Varnhagen, I, 431; Southey, I, 314; Leite, Histdria, I, 389. 

121 These letters are cited in note 118, above. 


122 Leite, Histdria, I, 398. 
128 Jbid., Il, 482; Alcantara Machado, “Vida,” CJ, III, 553. 
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languages, Tupi, Latin, Portuguese, and Spanish. His many acts 
of charity daily became a part of the folk tradition of the cap- 
taincy, as he ministered to all who sought spiritual or corporal 
succor, be they Indians, mamelukes, Negroes, or whites. In 1570 
deep in the forest he nearly lost his life. His canoe having been 
pulled into the whirling waters of a cascade overturned, throw- 
ing him under the water, and his life was saved only by the skill 
of an Indian swimmer. He was seeking out two settlers who, ac- 
cused of murder, had fled into the backcountry to the protection 
of hostile Indians. It was feared that the fugitives, because of 
their known character, might stir up the Indians to attack the 
settlements, and Anchieta had assumed the responsibility of 
averting the danger. He not only found the criminals, but con- 
vinced them to return penitent to Sao Paulo, where he obtained 
their pardon from the civil authorities.’ 

Among Anchieta’s achievements as superior at Sao Vicente, 
one of the most important was his conversion of the Tapuias 
Maramomis, a tribe that roamed the forests between the two 
captaincies of Sao Vicente and Espirito Santo. They were given 
lands to live on at Bertioga, where Anchieta, accompanied by 
Father Manuel Viegas, spent two weeks among them. Anchieta 
found time to prepare, with the assistance of an interpreter, a 
vocabulary and a few basic rules of grammar for learning the 
language of the newly converted tribe. As his duties called him 
to Sao Vicente, Anchieta left Viegas in charge of the aldeia. Later 
the Maramomis were localized in large aldeias near both Pira- 
tininga and Rio, where many years later they still lived with 
other domesticated tribes under the direction of the Jesuits.’* 

In 1573 Anchieta was appointed rector of the Jesuit college 
in Rio, but the provincial preferred to retain him as superior in 
Sao Vicente.’** He remained there until April 8, 1577, when he 
became a professed father preliminary to higher administrative 
duties."*” He was sent to Bahia to take over the rectorship of 
the college there, but as at Rio other orders intervened. The year 
previous he had been named by the Father General of the So- 
ciety in Rome Provincial of Brazil.’** Before leaving Sao Vicente, 
it is well to recall the great transformation that had taken place 


124 Caxa, “Breve Relac&o,” in Leite, Pdginas, 165-167; Alcantara Ma- 
chado, “Vida,” CJ, ITI, 553-554. 

125 Alcantara Machado, “Vida,” CJ, III, 554-555; id., “Anchieta na 
capitania de S&éo Vicente,” 77-78. 

126 Leite, Histdéria, I, 400, 403. 

127 Jbid., II, 480. 

128 Jdem. 
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in southern Brazil during the twenty-odd years of Anchieta’s 
apostolate. All was not exclusively his work, but very little was 
accomplished without his collaboration: the founding of Sao 
Paulo; the founding of Rio; the founding of Indian aldeias; the 
pacification, subjugation, and conversion of hostile tribes; teach- 
ing and evangelizing; expeditions into the hinterland; fighting 
vice and injustice; governing the captaincy; linking the coast to 
the plateau and blazing new trails into the interior; assuring 
unity by fighting off foreign attack. Anchieta’s best days were 
spent in Sao Vicente, and when he left, having labored much, he 
carried with him the wounds of his apostolate, a bent and aching 
back, feet swollen and lacerated from long journeys, and hands 
calloused and worn from hard labor at many skills. 

Anchieta assumed his responsibilities as Jesuit Provincial 
shortly after his arrival in Bahia.'*® Little that was spectacular 
occurred during the first years of his provincialate. But his spe- 
cial gift for settling discords, consoling the afflicted, and bring- 
ing peace of mind to those in distress won him the admiration 
and respect of nearly everyone with whom he came in contact. 
He settled differences between Spaniards and Portuguese follow- 
ing the Spanish conquest of Portugal in 1580; he settled private 
and public quarrels; he won many to the Church and others into 
the Society; through his intercession the life of a captured Eng- 
lishman was spared; he was consulted by the civil authorities to 
settle disputes between the government and the people.'*° He vis- 
ited more than once the residences of the province. After voy- 
ages to Pernambuco, Porto Seguro, Espirito Santo, Rio, and Sao 
Vicente, in November 1579, he was in Piratininga, whence he 
made his way back to Bahia.’ 

Anchieta governed with prudence during the most difficult 
period the Jesuits faced in the sixteenth century, for his term as 
provincial coincided with the governorship of unfriendly Teles 
Barreto. He set an example of virtue and charity; he was ac- 
cused by some of ruling his cohorts with too much leniency. 
However, with the timely assistance of Crist6évaéo de Gouveia, 
the second Jesuit Visitor, who was in Brazil from 1583 to 1589, 
all of his difficult administrative problems were successfully 


129 Sometime between April 8, 1577, and June 7, 1578, for by the latter 
date he had already assumed the office. CJ, III, 265, Anchieta to Gaspar 
Schetz, Bahia, June 7, 1578. 

180 See Leite, Histéria, I, 225, 397, 499, and the biographies by Caxa, 
Rodrigues, etc. 

181 Alcantara Machado, “Vida,” CJ, ITI, 555. 
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met.*** For the Jesuits this was a critical period. The era of pio- 
neering along the coastal fringe was drawing to a close, and 
through the authority of the Visitor a more or less permanent 
Jesuit pattern of action in Brazil was now formulated. During 
his stay the Visitor was highest in authority, and since Anchie- 
ta’s illnesses were daily becoming more serious, in reality he also 
acted as provincial.*** Fernaéo Cardim, chronicler of Gouveia’s 
tour of inspection of Brazil, does not mention Anchieta among 
the Jesuits who welcomed the Visitor upon his arrival in Bahia 
on May 9, 1583.'* It is probable that at the moment he was vis- 
iting one of the other Jesuit residences in connection with his 
duties as provincial. He accompanied Gouveia on nearly all of his 
visits to the different houses of the province, failing to do so 
only when serious illness prevented. In describing a return to 
Porto Seguro, Cardim has left a memorable glimpse of the great 
apostle Anchieta. He writes: 


And as we made our way along a beach, an Indian woman, dressed 
in the customary manner, was seen descending a steep slope carrying 
a jar of porcelain from India filled with sugar cakes, and a large jug 
of cool water. She said that her master had sent these to the Father 
Provincial Joseph. The Father Visitor and I took our fill and told her 
that the rest should be given to Father Joseph, who was far in the 
rear, his cassock tucked up at his waist, as he made his way bare- 
foot, and exhausted. This father is a saint, great in example and in 
prayer, full of all perfection and humility, and apart from all worldly 
things. He is a great pillar of this province; he has done much for 
Christianity, and has always been exemplary. He usually travels on 
foot, and insists upon walking even when seriously ill. In short, his 
life is truly apostolic.*** 


At the capital, Anchieta was present at the important Pro- 
vincial Congregation of December 8, 1583, where plans were 
made for the first Jesuit expedition to Paraguay.’** On January 
3 of the following year he set out with Gouveia on his visi- 
tation of the aldeias of Espirito Santo, Santo Antonio, and Sao 
Joao. They were back in Bahia on February 20. At the end of 


182 See J. Manuel Espinosa, “Gouveia: Jesuit Lawgiver in Brazil,” 
MID-AMERICA, XXIV (January 1942), 27-60. 

188 Leite, Histéria, II, 492. 

184 Unless otherwise specified, the account of Anchieta’s participation 
in the Visitor’s tour of inspection of Brazil is based on Cardim’s account: 
Fernfio Cardim, Tratados da Terra e Gente do Brasil, edited by Rodolfo 
Garcia et al, second edition, SAo Paulo, 1939, 247-318. 

1385 Cardim, Tratados, 263-264. 

136 Leite, Histéria, II, 501-502. 
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June, when the Visitor was finally able to make the trip to Per- 
nambuco, Anchieta, seriously ill, was obliged to remain behind. 
His health was failing rapidly, and in a letter dated August 8, 
he asked the Father General, Aquaviva, that he be relieved of 
office due to his ill health. He had not had a day of good health 
since early March.'*’ Gouveia, on November 1, wrote that An- 
chieta should be relieved of his administrative duties because “he 
will not live much longer.”'*** He did not accompany Gouveia 
when the latter left to visit the southern residences in the mid- 
dle of November. He was convalescing from a grave illness which 
almost cost him his life.’** It appears, however, that he left 
Bahia to join the Visitor during the early part of 1585,'*° taking 
with him Father Goncalo de Oliveira, recently readmitted into 
the Society.’** With the Visitor Father José was back in Bahia 
early in October.'** In 1586 he is still referred to in the Jesuit 
catalogue as provincial; theoretically he remained in office until 
the arrival of his successor in 1587.'** 

At the conclusion of his provincialate Anchieta was sent to 
Rio, and from there, between June and September of 1587, to 
Espirito Santo.'* The two last Jesuit catalogues which mention 
him, those of 1589 and 1591, list him as superior of the Jesuit 
residence there.'*® On May 25, 1592, in his capacity as superior 
at Espirito Santo, he attended the Provincial Congregation in 
Bahia, and despite the growing weight of his illnesses he made 
the provincial visitation of Rio in 1593 and 1594.™° His active 
service was almost at an end. In 1595 he left for the near-by 
Indian aldeia of Reritiba. His companions insisted that he be 
carried there on the shoulders of four Indians, but on the way 
he deserted his carriers and reached Reritiba on foot.'*’ The pro- 


187 Leite, Pdginas, 189-194, Anchieta to the Father General, Bahia, Au- 
gust 8, 1584. 

188 Letter of Gouveia cited in Leite, Histdéria, II, 486. The following 
year Gouveia repeated the plea. (Ibid., II, 481.) 

139 Leite, Paginas, 140. 

140 Alcantara Machado, “Vida,” CJ, III, 556; id., “Anchieta na capi- 
tania de S&o Vicente,” 82. 

141 On the story of Father Oliveira, who, it will be recalled, played an 
important role as Anchieta’s companion during the conquest of Rio, the 
latter serving for years as his confessor, see Leite, Histdéria, I, 492, and id., 
Pdginas, 140. 

142 During this time the Jesuit residence in SAo Vicente was transferred 
to Santos, a move long requested by the residents of Santos, and already 
given impetus by Gr& and Anchieta. Leite, Histdria, I, 262-264. 

143 Ibid., II, 482. 

144 Alcantara Machado, “Vida,’’ CJ, ITI, 556. 

145 Leite, Histdria, I, 482. 

146 Idem; ibid., TI, 442, 502. 

147 Alcantara Machado, “Vida,” CJ, ITI, 557. 
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vincial Pero Rodrigues wrote from Pernambuco on March 24, 
1596, that Anchieta “‘is ill and tired, and so I removed him from 
the post of superior, since he requested that this be done due to 
his inability to carry such burdens any longer.”*** While he was 
convalescing he took advantage of the opportunity to write on 
the missions and on the lives of some of the Jesuits who had 
died in Brazil. Unfortunately, only fragments of these biogra- 
phies have been preserved, as found in the works of early Jesuit 
writers such as Rodrigues, Vasconcellos, and Franco. According 
to Vasconcellos, Anchieta returned to Espirito Santo in 1596, on 
the advice of his superior, and showed signs of recovery.’*® Stay- 
ing five or six months he returned to Reritiba, only to suffer a 
relapse. After about six months he was returned to the city, 
where he could be given closer attention, but he grew steadily 
worse and was again returned to the aldeia.’*° Three weeks later 
he died there, surrounded by five of his companions and disciples. 
He was sixty-three years old, having spent the better part of his 
life, forty-four years, in Brazil. Of his last moments his com- 
panion Rodrigues writes: 


He was in agony for about half an hour, awaiting his death with 
such calm and peace that it appeared that he was in prayer; and with 
his dimming eyes he gave thanks for the favors that were being be- 
stowed upon him. Thus he gave up his spirit to God, on June 9, 1597.*™ 


When the Indians of the surrounding aldeias heard of his 
death, we are told, they wept loudly, as was their custom at the 
death of one of their most important leaders. Anchieta’s body 
was placed in a wooden box, and in a pompous procession, a 
cross raised at the head, the casket was carried eighteen leagues 
on the shoulders of Indians from Reritiba to Espirito Santo. The 
priests and Indians who thus made their way over those many 
leagues, sang hymns and prayed along the way. In the city they 
were met by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, the secular 
clergy, the Franciscan fathers, the various local religious broth- 
erhoods carrying lighted torches and religious emblems, and the 
populace. The body was taken to the Jesuit church of Santiago, 


148 Leite, Histéria, IT, 443, 485. 

149 Ibid., I, 243. 

150 Alcantara Machado, “Vida,” CJ, ITI, 557. 

151 Rodrigues, “Vida,”’ 223-224. See also Leite, Histdéria, II, 483; Alcan- 
tara Machado, “Vida,” CJ, III, 557. 

Reritiba, now called Anchieta, is the most famous aldeia of Espirito 
Santo due to the fact the Anchieta spent his last days there. Some authors 
— to him as the founder of the aldeia, in 1565 or 1567. It is possible, but 
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where a solemn Mass was sung, and the administrative prelate 
preached a sermon in which Anchieta was acclaimed as “the 
Apostle of Brazil.” Then Anchieta’s body was laid away. Later, 
part of his remains were removed to Bahia, and from there his 
relics found their way to various Jesuit establishments in Brazil 
and Europe. At present the exact whereabouts of his remains is 
unknown. '**? 


vil 


Worthy of special recognition is Anchieta’s contribution to 
Brazilian literature and learning. He has been rightfully ac- 
claimed the father of Brazilian literature. Although he wrote in 
four languages: Tupi, Portuguese, Latin, and Spanish, he 
thought and wrote as a Brazilian, and, in every sense, his writ- 
ings are the first manifestations of a Brazilian national litera- 
ture. The languages in which he wrote were all the languages of 
colonial Brazil. His literary work consists of his letters and re- 
ports, plays, poems, hymns, sermons, and linguistic studies, as 
well as religious writings for use in his work of evangelization. 
Some of his prose writings are notable contributions to colonial 
Hispanic American creative literature. His long letter describing 
his experiences at Iperoig is the great adventure story of colonial 
Brazil. Written with terrifying realism it reminds one of some of 
the best examples of modern Hispanic American jungle narra- 
tives. In a different vein are passages in some of his letters and 
sermons which are a part of the literature of sixteenth-century 
Hispanic mysticism and asceticism. In style and spirit, his writ- 
ings are characterized by candid realism, poetic sensitivity, a 
powerful imagination, keen observation, psychological insight, 
and a sense of the dramatic. 

Anchieta has been called the first poet of Portuguese Amer- 
ica. His poetry, in four languages, falls into three groupings: 
his hymns and short poems, his long heroic poems, and his plays. 
Most of his short poems and hymns were originally written in 
Tupi or Portuguese, and many of them evoke the Brazilian 
scene.*** Some of them are of true lyric beauty.'** His two long 


152 Caxa, “Breve Relac&o,” in Leite, Pdginas, 170-172; Alcantara Ma- 

chado, “Vida,” CJ, III, 557-560; Leite, Histdéria, II, 470, note 2, and 483, 
note 2. 
158 See AfrAnio Peixoto, ed., Primeiras Letras, Cantos de Anchieta .. ., 
Rio de Janeiro, 1923, 9-201; Rodrigues, “Vida,” 235; Leite, Histéria, I, 248, 
and II, 298, note 6, 378, 527; id., Padginas, 157, note 184. 
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heroic poems were written in Latin: De Beata Virgine Dei Matre 
Maria, on the life of the Blessed Virgin, a poem inspired in the 
forests of Iperoig, and De rebus gestis Mendi de Sa praesidis in 
Brasilia, in honor of Governor Mem de S&.'** The poem to the 
Virgin, consisting of 4,172 verses, is the first important poem 
written in Brazil.'* 

The plays written by Anchieta, like his hymns and most of 
his poems, served their purpose of instruction and edification, 
and with his religious dialogues and other popular religious 
writings, were an important link between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion in those early frontier days. He gave dramatic art in the 
nascent colony its first real impulse. The theater had been intro- 
duced into Brazil by the first colonists, who presented religious 
plays, or autos, in the churches in the traditional Portuguese 
manner. But the first plays written in Brazil were by Jesuits. 
These were of two types, those for the Indian aldeias and the 
populace, and those for the students in the colleges. The Jesuit 
popular theater in Brazil had the dual aim of cultivating literary 
taste among the colonists, and spreading Christianity. Anchieta 
was not the only Jesuit who wrote such plays, but none equaled 
him in productivity and literary merit. The plays written for the 
Indian aldeias, dramatized lessons in Christian doctrine, contain 
many native elements. They were performed on a platform or in 
the open, with the variegated exotic forest as the background, 
and native costumes were worn. Native songs and dances, to the 
accompaniment of both native and Portuguese musical instru- 
ments, were given a Christian meaning by Anchieta and intro- 
duced into the scene. The actors spoke in Tupi, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. Other of Anchieta’s plays were directed more toward 
the Portuguese and mameluke populace, and satirized the vices 
of the colony. Not rarely did Anchieta, in his autos, touch upon 
a bare reality, repeating on the stage a true episode, and choos- 
ing as an actor the very individual portrayed in the dramatiza- 
tion. This was a remarkable method of religious teaching, be- 
cause the sinner was punished on the stage; the final scene cov- 
ered him with ridicule, the multitude laughed at him, and the 
actor reformed. This was a comedy of customs, for the plot was 
taken from the daily life of the colony. Of such plays the earliest 
is Anchieta’s famous Auto de Pregacaéo Universal, written be- 


155 Ibid., II, 533-534. 
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tween 1567 and 1570. It was presented many times along the 
coast, and may be regarded as the first work of the Brazilian 
theater. At Espirito Santo, Anchieta wrote and presented some 
of his best autos. Notable is the one entitled Vila da Vitoria, 
with which he honored the capital of Espirito Santo, written in 
Portuguese and Spanish. One of the characters represents the 
“Government”; speaking, of course, in Portuguese. In the play 
Anchieta sets forth the qualities of good government.’’ 

Of his informative writings, special mention should be made 
of his pioneer linguistic studies, his letters and reports. The most 
important of his linguistic studies are his grammar and vocabu- 
lary of the Tupi language. His grammar became the textbook 
used in the Jesuit colleges in Brazil, and was finally published in 
Coimbra, in 1595, under the title Arte de grammatica da lingoa 
mais usada na costa do Brasil. The first grammar of the Tupi 
language to be published, it is a work which gave to Anchieta 
great renown. As for his letters and reports, they are of para- 
mount importance for our knowledge of the land and the people 
of sixteenth-century Brazil. Some of them are treatises of first 
importance for the study of the natural history, ethnology, and 
native folklore and customs. They display a well-nigh encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, the result of wide reading and scientific obser- 
vation. Sometimes he discusses juridico-moral problems in rela- 
tion to the Indians, and he always defends their freedom. His let- 
ters and reports, furthermore, along with those of some of his 
fellow Jesuits, constitute our best source of information on the 
social, religious, and intellectual life of Brazil during the second 
half of the sixteenth century. 


Vill 


After his death Anchieta’s fame spread, and he became leg- 
endary. His personal austerity, his intellectual brilliance, his lit- 
erary and scientific accomplishments, his outstanding virtues, 
and the many prodigious feats attributed to him during his 
forty-four years in Brazil, surrounded him with such fame that 
of all the Jesuits of colonial Brazil he became the most popular 
and the most venerated. His early biographies, the testimony of 
his contemporaries, are long recitals of his saintly virtues, his 


157 See Peixoto, Primeiras Letras, 143-190; Leite, Histdéria, I, 224, and 
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prophecies and miracles. And the popular veneration which ac- 
companies the memory of Anchieta in Brazil has passed beyond 
national boundaries. The cause for his beatification was intro- 
duced in Rome, and his heroic virtues recognized on August 10, 
1736, by Pope Clement XII. Many have called this declaration of 
the heroic character of Anchieta’s virtues a decree of beatifica- 
tion. However, he has not yet been beatified. The investigation 
for his beatification and canonization was stopped during the 
Pombalian persecution, but was reopened at the beginning of the 
present century.*** 

With the passing of the years Anchieta has become a symbol 
of the Brazilian spirit. In many ways he lives in the memory of 
the Brazilian people. Reritiba, the scene of his death, is now 
named Anchieta. In Nova Friburgo, a college has been named 
after him. In the church at Itanhaén a statue of Our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception is popularly called “A Virgem de An- 
chieta.” In a near-by convent a modern glass window contains 
his picture. Brazilian coins and stamps carry his portrait. On 
April 3, 1932, in the capital of Brazil, was placed the first stone 
of a monument in national homage to the Society of Jesus, in 
the form of a statue of Anchieta, “the Apostle of Brazil.” 

J. MANUEL ESPINOSA 

Institute of Jesuit History 
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El Rio Del Espiritu Santo 
(Continued from October) 
Vv 


Cabeza de Vaca arrived in Spain while De Soto was preparing 
his expedition to Florida. The latter sought to enlist this only 
member of the Narvaez expedition then in Europe, but Cabeza 
de Vaca, having plans of his own, declared that he could not give 
any information unless released from his oath of secrecy by Do- 
rantes, who had remained in Mexico. To Charles V, however, he 
spoke in such a manner as to imply that Florida was the richest 
country in the world, and to some of his relatives he intimated 
that they would act wisely in accompanying De Soto. What Ca- 
beza de Vaca had seen of Florida hardly justified such a glowing 
account, and what he said must have been radically different 
from what we read in the relation he published five years later. 

In this section we shall attempt to determine, by means of 
three of the four narratives of the De Soto expedition, those of 
Biedma, Ranjel, and the Gentleman of Elvas,? and from an ex- 
amination of two maps based on information contained therein, 
whether the Rio del Espiritu Santo is the Mississippi. The 
fourth narrative, that of Garcilaso de la Vega, will be studied in 
the next section, because it was not published until sixty years 
after the return of the survivors, and because on this narrative 
is based a map representing a new concept of the geography and 
hydrography of what was then called Florida, i. e., the Southern 
United States. We assume that the reader is familiar with the 
three accounts, with their provenance, their authenticity, and 
their evidential value.* We shall briefly recall what is known 
about their approximate date of composition. 


1 E. G. Bourne, ed., Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto in the 
Conquest of Florida, 2 volumes, New York, 1922*, Narrative by the Gentle- 
man of Elvas, I, 5-9. 

2 For the sake of convenience we shall refer throughout this section to 
the translations in Bourne’s Narratives. The bibliographical introduction is 
now superseded by that in the Final Report of the United States De Soto 
Expedition Commission, 76th. Congress, lst Session, House Document No. 
71, Washington, D.C., 1939, 4-9. 

8 Cf. T. H. Lewis, “The Chroniclers of De Soto’s Expedition,” The Mis- 
sissippi Historical Society, Publications, VII, 1903, 379-387; J. A. Robert- 
son’s translation of the account by the Gentleman of Elvas, infra, I, 397- 
412; Final Report, 4-11. 
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With regard to the account of Ranjel, De Soto’s private sec- 
retary, Oviedo wrote as follows: 


And so this Rodrigo Ranjel, after all these things had happened, 
. . came to this city of Santo Domingo, in the Island of Espafola, 
and gave an account of all these things in this royal audiencia, [to 
the most Reverend Licentiate Alonso Lépez de Cerrato, its president, 
who] asked him and charged him that he should give me in writing 
an account of everything, in order that, as their Majesties chronicler 
of these histories of the Indies, I might gather together and include 
therein this conquest and discovery in the North... .* 


The words italicized in the above quotation are thus com- 
mented upon by Bourne: “This sentence makes it possible to fix 
the date before which Oviedo secured his material, for he left 
Santo Domingo in August 1546.” The words in brackets, which 
were later deleted by Oviedo and are omitted in Bourne’s trans- 
lation, make it possible to fix the date after which Ranjel gave 
his account of the De Soto expedition to Oviedo, for Alonso Lé- 
pez de Cerrato arrived at Santo Domingo, January 1, 1544.° 

As for the narrative by the Gentleman of Elvas, the printing 
of it “was finished on the tenth of February, of the year one 
thousand five hundred and fifty seven in the noble and ever loyal 
city of Evora,”* in Portugal. Hence we may presume that it was 
given to the printer sometime in 1556, and that it was written 
sometime after 1544. 

According to Ranjel’s narrative in Oviedo, the day after leav- 
ing Xuala, the expeditionaries, 


wading up to their shins, crossed the river by which they were later 
to depart in the brigantines which they had made. This river, when it 
reaches the sea, the chart indicates to be the Rio del Spiritu Sancto, 
which according to the maps of the geographer Alonso de Chaves, 
empties into a great bay, and the mouth of this river, where the water 
is salt, is thirty-one degrees north of the equator.’ 


In his edition of the Ranjel account, Bourne annotated this 
passage, saying in part: 
The map of Alonso de Chaves, which was constructed in 1536, is 


no longer extant ... J. G. Shea (in Winsor, Narrative and Critical 
History, II, 247) assumed that De Soto had this map and studied it; 


4 Oviedo, Historia General y Natural de las Indias, I, 560; the transla- 
tion is largely that of Bourne, Narratives, II, 48. 

5 Oviedo, I, 158. 

6 Bourne, Narratives, I, 223. 

7 Ibid., I, 104. 
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but in the judgment of the present editor the remarks in the text 
about Chaves’ map are by Oviedo, and not derived from Ranjel’s 
diary, and consequently by no means warrant the notion that De Soto 
and his officers “pored over the cosmography of Alonso de Chaves.” 


It is quite true that the “remarks in the text about Chaves’ 
map are by Oviedo,” and that they do “not warrant the notion” 
mentioned in the above quotation, for from the description of the 
map of Chaves by Oviedo, it does not appear that the course of 
the Rio del Espiritu Santo was inscribed on this map, since it 
was primarily a sea chart; hence its study by the leaders of the 
expedition would have been of no avail. De Soto and his officers 
may not have “pored over the cosmography of Alonso de 
Chaves,” but we know that De Soto spent the last months of 
1537 and the first three months of 1538 in Seville;* and since his 
expedition had the official sanction of the Spanish government, 
his pilots were given maps of the Gulf of Mexico based on the 
padrén kept in the Casa de la Contratacién, which had been 
brought up to date in 1536 by Alonso de Chaves. 

In Ranjel’s account therefore, the single mention of the Rio 
del Espiritu Santo is an interpolation by Oviedo. This name does 
not appear at all in the Elvas narrative with reference to the 
Mississippi ;°* but in the report of Luis Hernandez de Biedma, the 
factor of the expedition, there are four references to a Rio del 
Espiritu Santo, one of which clearly applies to the Rio Grande 
of the other two chroniclers, i. e., the Mississippi. 

The first of these four references is in the following passage: 


On the arrival of the brigantines, the Governor directed that they 
should sail westward to discover a harbor, if one were near, and thence 
to ascertain, by exploring the coast, if any thing could be found in- 
land. Francisco Maldonado . . . had the command. He coasted along 
the country, and entered all the coves, creeks and rivers which he dis- 
covered, until he arrived at a river having a good entrance and harbor, 
with an Indian town on the sea board. Some inhabitants approaching 
to traffic, he took one of them, and directly turned back with him to 
join us. On this voyage he was absent two months... . 

After Maldonado got back, the Governor told him that, as we were 
about to set off in quest of the country which that Indian stated to be 
on another sea, he must return with the brigantines to Cuba, . . . and 
if within six months’ time he should hear nothing of us, to come with 


8 Ibid., I, 9-11. 

® The Bahia del Espiritu Santo of those two accounts of the expedition 
is not the bay in which the river of that name disembogues, but the bay on 
the west coast of Florida where De Soto landed. 
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the brigantines, and sail along the shore as far as the Rio del Expiri- 
tusanto, to which we would resort.’® 


The other two chroniclers of the expedition also mention the 
Maldonado episode, but neither refer to the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo as the place where De Soto expected the ships to meet him 
six months later, for both designate the rendezvous by two 
variants of an Indian name, Achuse and Ochus. The text of Ran- 
jel reads as follows: 


Maldonado was despatched along the shore with the brigantines to 
discover a harbor to the west, . . . Maldonado discovered an excellent 
harbor and brought an Indian from a province adjacent to this coast 
which was called Achuse, . . . Captain Maldonado was sent to Ha- 
vana ... with the instructions and command of the Governor that 
he should return to the port that he had discovered and to that coast 
where the Governor expected to arrive." 


The same incident is thus narrated by the Gentleman of 
Elvas: 


The Governor directed Francisco Maldonado ... to sail along the 
coast to the westward with fifty men, and look for an entrance; pro- 
posing to go himself in that direction by land, on a voyage of discov- 
ae 
The Captain [returned], bringing with him an Indian from a 
Province called Ochus, sixty leagues from Apalache, and the news of 
having found a sheltered port with a good depth of water. The Gov- 
ernor . . . sent Maldonado to Havana for provisions with which to 
meet him at that port of his discovery, to which he would himself 
come by land; but should he not reach there that summer, then he 
directed him to go back to Havana and return there the next season 
to await him, as he would make it his express object to march in quest 
of Ochus.”” 


Since two out of three independent witnesses agree as to the 
name of the meeting place, their statement is to be preferred to 
that of the third which differs from them; especially since the 
port of Ochus—Mobile or more probably Pensacola Bay"*—was 
known to Biedma."* 

The second passage in Biedma’s report wherein the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo is mentioned occurs where he speaks of the Xuala 


10 Bourne, Narratives, II, 8-9. 
11 Jbid., IT, 81-82. 

12 Ibid., I, 49. 

18 Cf. Final Report, 164. 

14 Bourne, Narratives, I, 17. 
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region. This part of the country, he says, is hilly; “among these 
ridges we discovered the source of the great river which we 
navigated to get out of [Florida] and which we believe to be the 
rio del Espiritusanto ...’’ As can be seen, this opinion of Bied- 
ma is couched in less categorical terms than Oviedo’s assertion 
in connection with Ranjel’s account. In this same passage, the 
chronicler goes on to say that the expedition went from the 
Xuala region to Guasuli, an Indian village on the Hiwassee 
River, and from Guasuli to a town called Chiha [Chiaha], “se- 
cluded on an island [Burns Island in the Tennessee River] of 
this rio de Espiritusanto, which all the way from the place of its 
rise, forms very large islands.” 

The last time the name occurs is when the Spaniards reached 
Quizquiz, a town, says Biedma, which “was near the banks of the 
rio del Expiritusanto.”"* It is quite certain that this town was 
near the Mississippi, and hence a reader might suppose that the 
Mississippi was indeed known to the Spaniards as the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo. Such reasoning, however, is invalid, because 
neither Ranjel nor Elvas ever call the Mississippi by any other 
name than Rio Grande, and Biedma himself, who mentions the 
Mississippi six times after Quizquiz, always refers to it as Rio 
Grande. 

We know that the expedition actually left Florida by way of 
the Mississippi. The question is what reason did Biedma have 
for asserting, in the second of the above passages, that the river 
he mentions was the headwaters of the Mississippi. Strictly 
speaking this statement could be defended if the expedition had 
followed the Tennessee to its junction with the Ohio and if they 
had descended the latter to the Mississippi, for the river men- 
tioned by Biedma is very probably the Little Tennessee. It is 
quite certain, however, that their route was very different. The 
army did not follow this tributary to its junction with the Ten- 
nessee River, but left it after a few leagues, and went west over- 
land to the Hiwassee. After descending this for a while, they 
headed west overland again until at last they came upon the 
Tennessee River above Chattanooga. The Tennessee was fol- 
lowed to Gunthersville, Alabama; at which point the expedition 
marched due south to the Coosa River. From here on, the gen- 
eral direction of their route is first south along the river to Ma- 
bila, situated in Clark County, Alabama; then north-northwest 


15 Jbid., II, 15. “Entre estas sierras allamos el nacimiento del rio gran- 
de por donde nosotros salimos, e crehemos ser rio de Espiritusanto.” 
16 Jbid., II, 25. 
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to the Chickasaw towns located in the Pontotoc-Chickasaw coun- 
ties, Mississippi, and finally due west until they reached the Mis- 
sissippi between the Arkansas River and the St. Francis River. 
From all this it is clear that the actual route of the expedition 
gave Biedma no reason for identifying the headwaters of the 
Little Tennessee with those of the great river which they de- 
scended when they left Florida. 

We must now inquire what led Biedma to believe that this 
great river was the Rio del Espiritu Santo. His report as we 
know, found “its way into the Spanish archives or offices as early 
as 1544’’;’’ and “is the only one of the four [main narratives of 
the expedition] of which the original manuscript has been pre- 
served.”"* This manuscript, however, is not the original diary or 
field notes of Biedma, but rather a short report based on his 
original record, and written after his return to Spain with a 
view of giving the Spanish government a general, summary ac- 
count of the expedition. As we shall see, on a map made at the 
Casa de la Contratacién to illustrate the De Soto expedition, 
there are quite a few names of Indian towns which are not found 
in any known narrative. The appearance of these names may be 
explained by the hypothesis that the geographers of the Casa 
had at their disposal not only the short report of Biedma, but 
some fuller account of the Southern United States, such as 
might have been contained in Biedma’s original field notes. 

From the wording of the passage under examination, Biedma 
is clearly expressing his belief at the time of writing that the 
name of the river is Rio del Espiritu Santo. As we have already 
noted, in his last six mentions of the Mississippi he calls it Rio 
Grande, the only name given to the Mississippi by Ranjel and 
Elvas. The reason for identifying the Mississippi with the Rio 
del Espiritu Santo at this place is because at the time when he 
wrote his report he had access to a map of the Gulf of Mexico 
and wrote the account of his voyage in the light of this map. 
This would explain why he is the only one of the three chron- 
iclers to speak of the Rio del Espiritu Santo as the meeting place 
assigned by De Soto to Maldonado; in spite of the fact that he 
knew of the port of Ochus mentioned by the other two chron- 
iclers. This Rio del Espiritu Santo was certainly not the Missis- 


17 Relagam verdadeira .. . feita per hii fidalgo Deluas, Evora, 1557, 
facsimile reproduction, J. A. Robertson, ed., Deland, 1932; the translation, 
in the second volume, Deland, 1933, is entitled, True Relation .. . set forth 
by a Gentleman of Elwas, II, 406. 

18 Final Report, 6. 
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sippi, for there was not then, any more than there is now “a 
good entrance and harbor” at its mouth. On the map which he 
had before him, there was no port of Ochus, but in the north- 
western corner of the Gulf a large bay was shown as the mouth 
of the Rio del Espiritu Santo, which was certainly not the Mis- 
sissippi; and it is this feature that led Biedma to write that De 
Soto instructed Maldonado on his return from Cuba “to sail 
along the shore” as far as this prominent landmark on the coast. 
The map which Biedma had was quite likely a copy or a variant 
of the Chaves lost chart; for of the three accounts, Biedma’s is 
the only one giving “Bayahonda” [Bahia Honda] as the landing 
place of the expedition, and this legend first appears in the vicin- 
ity of Tampa Bay on the Chaves map of 1536. 

It is very likely, then, that Biedma applied the name Rio del 
Espiritu Santo to the great river because he saw that river so 
marked on a coastal map of the Gulf. From a similar map, the 
author of the so-called De Soto map obtained the names of all 
the rivers emptying into the Gulf on the map which he drew. 

The authorship and approximate date of this map was the 
subject of a recent study.’* That the author was Alonso de Santa 
Cruz seems confirmed by the following consideration. On the 
maps of the other geographers of the Casa, two large rivers, the 
“Rio Escondido,” on the Texas Coast, and the “Rio del Cafiave- 
ral” or simply “el Cafiaveral” east of the Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo, are always indicated, whereas these two rivers do not 
appear on any of the known Santa Cruz maps, and are not 
marked on the De Soto map. The date of the map is made to de- 
pend on the account or accounts utilized by the cartographer. 
One of these is said to be probably “Ranjel’s complete report,” 
that is, Ranjel’s diary itself rather than Oviedo’s version of it; 
“for all such reports of recent voyages had to be communicated 
to the Casa immediately upon the return to Spain of the mem- 
bers of the expedition.’ This is very true, but the duty of re- 
porting to the Casa was incumbent upon the pilots or the gov- 
ernment officials, and Ranjel was simply De Soto’s private sec- 
retary. “Exactly when Ranjel turned over to the government the 
report written from his diary of the journey is not known.’”' Ac- 
tually, we have no evidence that Ranjel ever handed a report to 
the government in Spain. We only know that De Soto’s secretary 


19 B. Boston, “The ‘De Soto Map,’” MID-AMERICA, XXIII (July 1941), 
236-250. 

20 Ibid., 245. 

21 Ibid., 246. 
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told his story to Cerrato, the president of the Audiencia of Santo 
Domingo, who charged him to write a report and give it to 
Oviedo. There are admittedly “a number of names on the map 
which do not appear in any known account,” but this does not 
mean that they are taken from Ranjel’s diary. If, as seems prob- 
able from our previous considerations, Biedma’s report was 
based on a diary or on field notes, these were communicated to 
the geographers of the Casa, for Biedma was an official and as 
such it was his duty to report to Seville. 

For the coast line, Santa Cruz made use of the Chaves pa- 
drén of 1536 with slight modifications. On this as on all early 
official sea charts only the mouths of the rivers emptying into 
the Gulf were shown. When he read, however, that the head- 
waters of the great river were in the foothills west of Xuala, 
that it formed large islands and flowed past Quizquiz, and when 
he further noted Biedma’s belief that this was the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo, since on the map which he had, as well as on 
that which Biedma had, a Rio del Espiritu Santo was shown 
emptying into the Gulf in the northwest corner, Santa Cruz 
drew the river accordingly, joining the three points and show- 
ing large islands in its upper course. 

What we said about the course of rivers shown on the maps 
of the second group applies equally to the course of rivers repre- 
sented on this map. After all, the geographical department of 
the Casa was founded with the express purpose of providing 
pilots with sea charts, and the accuracy of the representation of 
the interior, the position of Indian villages, the course of rivers, 
the direction of mountain ranges, were of less importance than 
the location of coastal islands and the accurate delineation of the 
coast line. We do not mean, of course, that the Sevilian geogra- 
phers were indifferent with regard to presenting a fairly reliable 
representation of the American hinterland; we merely mean that 
this was a secondary consideration with them. It must also be 
remembered that a chronicler of an inland journey had less need 
of accuracy than a ship pilot, and was consequently more care- 
less with regard to latitudes, distances, and directions. 

There is no evidence that the hydrography and the inland 
nomenclature were inserted in the padrén, and there was no law 
against geographers embodying in their own maps information 
derived from narratives of travels in the interior. Whether map- 
makers belonged to the Casa de la Contratacién or not, they did 
not put their informant under oath nor did they require his 
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sworn testimony to be corroborated by witnesses—two condi- 
tions for insertion in the padrén—before accepting and inserting 
the data of an inland journey in the unofficial regional maps of 
the interior which they happened to draw. The De Soto map is 
a case in point. How could a member of the expedition have 
known, and therefore, how could Santa Cruz have known, that 
the river passing by Cossa, Ayataba, Talissi, Tascalussa, and 
Tiachi was the Rio de Flores of the old maps based on the pa- 
drén? that Alibano, Chicasa, Pafalaya were on the Rio de los 
Angeles? that the river which passed through Chaguet was the 
Rio de Montafias, et cetera? To know these details, the Span- 
iards would have had to descend each of these rivers to the 
Gulf, identify the mouth of each as being that marked on the 
sea chart, then reascend the river to its headwaters or proceed 
along the coast to the next river and explore it upstream. 

Even though, as I believe, Santa Cruz had access to the diary 
or field notes of Biedma, and made use thereof to draw his map, 
still the course of the rivers on the De Soto map can hardly be 
said to resemble the hydrography of the Southern United States. 
For example what is the giant river which forks into two 
branches 120 miles above the Gulf and whose two mouths, 
marked Rio de Pescadores and Rio del Oro respectively, are one 
hundred miles apart on the east coast of Texas? What is the 
other nameless river with one mouth in the Gulf and another in 
the Atlantic? The Rio del Espiritu Santo on this map has multi- 
ple headwaters, two in the east and two in the north. The east- 
ernmost rises in the foothills of a mountain range at the top of 
the map; the longitude of this source is due north of Bahia 
Honda, our Tampa Bay, while the longitude of the south branch 
of this eastern source is due north of Apalachee Bay. These two 
branches run westward, north of the mountain range in which 
they originate, as far as Pacoa [Arkansas], where five branches 
of the river form three islands. From this point it flows due 
south to the “baya del espiritu santo.” Halfway down its way 
to the Gulf it receives a tributary coming from the north- 
northwest, which in turn is represented as formed by the conflu- 
ence of two rivers with their headwaters in a northern mountain 
range. The bay into which it empties communicates with the sea 
by means of a large body of water called “mar pequeiia,” located 
as on the other maps in the northwest corner of the Gulf. This 
representation of the Rio del Espiritu Santo can hardly be said 
to correspond with the known course of the Mississippi or with 
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the known course of any river east of it. The rivers which 
Biedma saw in the east are indeed subtributaries of the Missis- 
sippi, but neither he nor any other member of the expedition 
followed them to the main stream, for, as we saw, they left the 
Tennessee at Gunthersville, Alabama. 

This De Soto map is a draft which Santa Cruz did not finish, 
or if he did, the finished copy has not come to light. It does not 
seem that Juan Lépez de Velasco, his successor as cosmographo 
mayor, is referring to the De Soto map in his description of 
America, but rather to a sketchier, although later,”* map of the 
Southern United States which he found among the papers of 
Santa Cruz. This deduction is based on his description of the 
“Gulf of New Spain or Florida.” The survivors of the De Soto 
expedition, he wrote, found the land of Florida fertile; they 
found grapes, nuts, and other fruits similar to those of Spain; 
there were pelts and many indications of pearls but “nobody 
went back to these provinces, and thus this region is not known, 
nor are the villages thereof, except what is represented on the 
sketches of Santa Cruz.’’** 

The specific text on which we base our deduction that Lépez 
de Velasco had before him a map different from the so-called De 
Soto map, occurs in his detailed description of the Gulf coast line 
“according to the maps of Santa Cruz.” 


Rio y Bahia del Espiritu Santo: it comes down from latitude 37°, 
running east-west along this parallel from the meridian of Florida 
until it is due north of that bay [Bahia del Espiritu Santo], into which 
the river enters. The bay lies at latitude 31°, thirty leagues or more 
to the west of the Rio Bajo; it is a great bay into which four rivers 
empty; at the entrance, close to the east side, there is a small island.** 


Only one river empties into the Bahia del Espiritu Santo on 
the De Soto map; no island is indicated near the opening of this 
bay; and no latitudes are marked on this map. 

Between the date when the De Soto map was made and the 
publication of a simplified version of it in 1584, the Luna expedi- 
tion took place. The editor of the Luna papers identifies the Rio 
del Espiritu Santo spoken of therein as the Mississippi,» but the 


22 Cf. supra, XXV, 195. 

23 “Y asi no se tiene noticia de lo que son, ni de las poblaciones que en 
ella van descritas, mds de la que se halla pintada en la descripciones de 
Santa Cruz”; J. Lopéz de Velasco, Geographia y Descripcién Universal de 
las Indias, 180. 

24 Ibid., 181. 
one 25H. I. Priestley, ed., The Luna Papers, 2 volumes, Deland, 1938. See 

ex. 
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passages in which the name occurs hardly justify this identifica- 
tion. With one exception, all occurrences of the name Rio del 
Espiritu Santo are found in the letters of Luis de Velasco, the 
viceroy of New Spain. Since at this date there were certainly 
maps of America in Mexico City, and since Velasco knew approx- 
imately where the expedition had landed on the north coast of 
the Gulf, he could see by consulting any map that the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo was west of Pensacola, and consequently it was 
only natural for him to designate this river as a landmark of 
western explorations.** From his use of the name in these pas- 
sages therefore, we have no right to conclude that “the Missis- 
sippi is clearly meant.’’”* 

In one of these letters, Velasco said that horses were to be 
sent “provided a route be found over which it is possible to go 
until they strike the Rio del Espiritu Santo at a place where 
they can cross it.’** In the editor’s index “to cross” is here in- 
terpreted as meaning “to ford.” This interpretation is supported 
by what we read in Father Davila Padilla’s book” where he, too, 
speaks of the Rio del Espiritu Santo as fordable. This latter pas- 
sage will be given in its context so that the reader may judge 
whether the location or description of the Rio del Espiritu Santo 
by the Dominican chronicler corresponds with the Mississippi. 

The survivors of the De Soto expedition had given out that 
the Province of Cossa, the chief village of which bore the same 
name, was the most fertile of all Florida. In the hope of obtain- 
ing badly needed provisions a detachment of soldiers was sent 
thither from Achuse. After fifty days’ march, the party reached 
Olibahali, (Ulibahali in Ranjel, Ullibahali in Elvas), a town sit- 
uated on the Tallapoosa River in Elmore County, Alabama. 
Sometime in July they reached Cossa or Coca, located on the 
Coosa River, in Talladega County, Alabama. The Indians of this 
village asked assistance of the Spaniards for a war expedition 
against the Napochies, identified by Shea as being “in all prob- 
ability the Natchez,’’*’ while Gatschet thinks they were the Na- 
pissa,** “probably a Muskhogean people more nearly affiliated to 
the Choctaw.” 

26 Ibid., I, 73, 85, 95. 

27 Ibid., introduction, xxxii. 

28 Ibid., I, 65. 

209 A. Davila Padilla, Historia de la Fundacion y discurso de la Prouin- 
cia de Santiago de Mezico, de la Orden de Predicadores, . . . Madrid, 1596. 

380 Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, II, 258. 

31 A. S. Gatschet, A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, 2 volumes, 


I, Philadelphia, 1884, II, St. Louis, 1888, I, 99, 112, 190. 
32 F. W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians, s. v. Napochies. 
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The Spaniards agreed to help the Cocas [Creeks], and the 
expedition composed of three hundred of these Indians and fifty 
Spaniards left the village heading westward. After a few days’ 
march they reached the first Napochies village, which they found 
empty; it had been hurriedly abandoned by its occupants. The 
Cocas explained that the Napochies, knowing that the Spaniards 
had joined force with them and distrusting the security of the 
woods (montes), had gone off on the great water to hide them- 
selves (se fueron a escdder en la gra agua). 


When the Spaniards heard the name of “great water,” they thought 
that it must be the sea; but it was nothing else than a great river 
(rio grande) which we call the [Rio] del Espiritu Santo, which rises 
in the great mountains of that land of Florida. It is very deep, and two 
musket-shots wide. At a certain place known to the Indians, the river 
is much wider, losing its depth, [so that] it can be forded (y podia 
vadearse ). The Napochies of the first village had crossed it, and those 
of the other [Napochies] village on the bank of this river, when hear- 
ing the news [of the coming of the Cocas and the Spaniards], also 
abandoned it, crossing the waters of Oquechiton, for thus the Indians 
call this river, that is to say, in our language, the great water (la 
grade agua). 

As Father Davila Padilla has just said, Cocas and Spaniards 
found the second Napochies village also empty when they ar- 
rived. 


The people of both villages were on the other bank of the river, fully 
confident that the Spaniards had no means of crossing it; they were 
loud in their vociferations, and jibbed at the Cocas. Their joy did not 
last long, for the Cocas who knew the country well, found the ford of 
the river and entered it, the water reaching the breasts of those on 
foot and the saddles of those on horseback . . . When our soldiers 
reached the middle of the river, one of them discharged his gun, loaded 
with two bullets, and brought down a Napochies who was on the other 
bank of the river.** 


The terrified Napochies took to flight pursued by the Cocas; 

the fugitives were finally subdued and accepted the Cocas peace 
terms. 
This done the whole expedition returned to the first Napochies village, 
where a garrison of Spaniards and Cocas had been left. Since this 
village was convenient, our men rested there three days, until it 
seemed time to return to Coca, where 150 Spanish soldiers were wait- 
ing. The journey was short and they soon arrived there.’’*+ 


88 Historia de la Fundacion, 262. 
84 Ibid., 263. 
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According to Shea the Napochies were “a nation near Oche- 
chiton [Oquechiton], the Espiritu Santo, or the Mississippi,”* 
and, as we saw, he thought the Napochies were the Natchez. In 
his summary of Father Davila Padilla’s narrative, Lowery says: 
“The Napochies were pursued to and even beyond the Oquechi- 
ton—the Mississippi River”; adding in a note the meaning of the 
word given by the Dominican, namely, “ ‘The Great Water,’ the 
Espiritu Santo.”** Father Steck combined what Shea and Low- 
ery wrote, saying: “At the same time, a detachment of soldiers 
joining the friendly Coca Indians in their war with the Napo- 
chies (Natchez) actually reached and most probably also crossed 
the Mississippi River.”*’ If Oquechiton is the Mississippi the 
Spaniards crossed it; the text of Father Davila Padilla is quite 
clear in this respect: after an Indian had been shot from mid- 
stream, “all the Napochies took to flight, and the Cocas crossed 
the river, keeping at fire-arm range.”* 

Whatever the meaning of the word of “Oquechiton’’ may be,* 
this river was not the Rio del Espiritu Santo, which is located on 
the maps much farther west than the actual location of the Mis- 
sissippi, nor was it the Mississippi, whether one considers its 
location or its description. The site of Coca, the starting point 
of the expedition against the Napochies, is known with a fair 
degree of accuracy. It was situated on the Coosa River in Talla- 
dega County, Alabama;*® that is, more than 300 miles in a 
straight line east of the Mississippi. In one day’s march, accord- 
ing to Father Davila Padilla, the party covered about eight 
leagues,*’ and it took two or three days to reach the first Napo- 
chies village from Coca. Elsewhere, the chronicler again speaks 
of the distance between Coca and the first Napochies village: 
“Era el camino breve y llegaron presto.” The second Napochies 
village was close by the first and near Oquechiton, so that the 
whole distance between Coca and the “great water” was at the 


85 Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, I, 258. 

86 Lowery, The Spanish Settlements, 367. 

87 F. B. Steck, The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition 1673, Quincy, Illinois, 
1928, 203. 

88 Historia de la Fundacion, 263. 

39 “Ochechiton, like Mississippi, means great river—from okhina, 
river; chito, great; [Cyrus] (Byington’s [An English and] Choctaw De- 
finer, [New York, 1852], pp. 79, 97),” Shea, in Winsor, Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America, Il, 258, note 7. Rather “great water,” as Father 
Davila Padilla has it, from oka, water, and chito, great, large; cf. A Dic- 
tionary of the Choctaw Language by Cyrus Byington, edited by J. R. Swan- 
ton and H. S. Halbert, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 46, Washington, D.C., 1915, 107, 291. 

40 Final Report, 206. 

41 Historia de la Fundacion, 254. 
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most thirty leagues, or about one third of the distance between 
Coca and the Mississippi. Again, it took the Spaniards two 
months to cover the distance from Achuse to the Coca village, 
that is, it took them twenty times longer to travel over a dis- 
tance shorter by fifty miles than that between Coca and the Mis- 
sissippi. With regard to the description of the river, the Missis- 
sippi is not fordable anywhere near the supposed point of cross- 
ing. Father Davila Padilla specifies the depth of the river as less 
than five feet; and he speaks of a soldier firing his gun while 
standing in the middle of the stream; but the Mississippi in that 
part of its course is wider than twice the range of a sixteenth- 
century musket. Whatever the identity of the Oquechiton may be, 
the evidence in Father Davila Padilla’s chronicle does not justify 
its identification with the Rio del Espiritu Santo which appears 
on contemporary maps or with the Mississippi. 

A Rio del Espiritu Santo is also mentioned in the narrative 
of the Coronado expedition by Castafieda, whose knowledge of 
the geography of North America was very indefinite. It is be- 
lieved, he wrote, that the Tiguex [our Rio Grande], “flows into 
the mighty (poderoso) Rio del Espiritu Santo which the men 
with Don Hernando de Soto discovered in Florida.”** From this 
and from other passages of his narrative to be quoted presently, 
it seems that Castafieda had, in Culiacan, where the account of 
the Coronado expedition is believed to have been written, some 
freak map of the Western hemisphere, into which he tried to fit 
what he learned from men who took part in De Soto’s expedition. 
Whatever these men may have told him, we saw that neither 
Ranjel nor Elvas speak of the great river discovered by De Soto 
as the Rio del Espiritu Santo, and, we may add, Garcilaso de la 
Vega’s informants who were also members of the De Soto expe- 
dition, call the great river Chucagua. 

Castafieda speaks twice of the Rio del Espiritu Santo, and 
from his description some have recognized not only the Missis- 
sippi but the Missouri as well.** The following quotation, the 
first of the two mentions of the Rio del Espiritu Santo, will show 
whether Castafieda’s description enables one to identify this 
river as the Mississippi. 


The great Rio del Espiritu Santo, which Don Fernando de Soto 
discovered in the country of Florida flows through this country 


42 Winship, The Coronado Expedition, 510. 

43 Ibid., 529. “The Missouri-Mississippi” is Hodge’s slightly different 
—— in Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States, 365, 
note 2. 
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(Quivira]. It passes through a province called Arache, according to 
the reliable accounts which were obtained here [Culiacan]. The sources 
were not visited, because, according to what they said, it comes from 
a very distant country in the mountains of the South Sea [Pacific 
Ocean], from the part that sheds its waters onto the plains. It flows 
across all the level country and breaks through the mountains of the 
North Sea [Atlantic Ocean], and comes out where the people with 
Don Fernando de Soto navigated it. This is more than 300 leagues 
from where it enters the sea. On account of this, and also because it 
has large tributaries, it is so mighty when it enters the sea that they 
lost sight of the land before the water ceased to be fresh.** 


The “mountains of the North Sea” is the mountain range 
which geographers imagined ran east-west along the thirty-fifth 
parallel. On no map is there a river shown breaking through this 
range, for Florida is always represented as a closed amphithe- 
ater, and the Mississippi does not break through mountains at 
the point where De Soto and his men saw it. 

The next time the Rio del Espiritu Santo is mentioned in the 
narrative of the Coronado expedition, Castafieda speaks of it as 
follows: 


It is, I think, already understood that the Portuguese, Campo, was the 
soldier who escaped when Fray Juan de Padilla was killed at Quivira, 
and that he finally reached New Spain from Panuco, having traveled 
across the plains country until he came to cross the North Sea moun- 
tain chain, keeping the country that Don Hernando de Soto discovered 
all the time on his left hand, since he did not see the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo at all. After he crossed the North Sea mountains he found he 
was in Panuco, so that if he had not tried to go to the North Sea, he 
could have come out in the neighborhood of the borderland, or the 
country of the Sacatecas, of which we now have some knowledge.** 


Castafieda introduces the above quotation with the words: “I 
very much wish that I possessed some knowledge of cosmog- 
raphy and geography so as to render what I wish to say intelli- 
gible.” This is also our wish; for when we consider the actual 
geography of the country described, and when we compare what 
he is saying here with what he says in the preceding quotation, 
his geographical digression is quite unintelligible. 

As was said above, a version of the De Soto map was pub- 
lished in 1584.** It is this simplified variant which was to influ- 


44 Winship, The Coronado Expedition, 529. 

45 Ibid., 544. 

46 It was published simultaneously in A. Ortelius, Theatrum Orbis Ter- 
rarum, Antwerp, 1584, and in the Additamentum III Theatri Orbis Terra- 
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ence mapmakers for the next forty years, for the map of Santa 
Cruz did not come to light until the nineteenth century. The 
author of the map of Florida which was published in 1584 is 
Hierénymo,*’ the son of the royal cosmographer Alonso de 
Chaves, but it is impossible to determine in what year it was 
made. All that can be said is that it is prior to 1574, the year of 
Hier6énymo de Chaves’ death. It is not likely that the manu- 
script was in Ortelius’ possession much before 1584, because this 
map is not found in the Second Supplement published in 1580** in 
which there are three special maps of North America not found 
in the earlier editions of the Theatrum. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that this published map of Florida is a simplified version 
of a variant of a map similar to that of Santa Cruz illustrating 
the discoveries of De Soto in the Southern United States. 

A comparison between the nomenclature and the hydrogra- 
phy on the two maps yields interesting data. On the De Soto 
map there are three times—sixty-six—as many place-names as 
on the Chaves map of Florida,—twenty-two. The nomenclature 
coincides on both maps, except that Chaves has three place- 
names that are not on the manuscript map, although they are 
mentioned by the chroniclers: Catilachegue, Achusi, and Chil- 
lano. The first is a variant of Cofitacheque (Ranjel), Cofitachi- 
que (Biedma), Cutifachiqui (Elvas). The fantastic spelling of 
Indian names by Spanish writers would be reason enough for the 


rum, Antwerp, 1584. The map of Florida in the 1579 edition of the Thea- 
trum in the Library of Congress is one of the twenty maps bound in at a 
later date with the 93 maps which made up the original 1579 edition; cf. 
P. L. Phillips, A List of Geographical Atlases in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., 1909, n. 386, and the note of Ortelius on the title page 
of the Additamentum III. 

47 On Hierénymo or Gerénimo de Chaves, cf. M. Fernandez de Navar- 
rete, Biblioteca Maritima Espafiola, 2 volumes, Madrid, 1851, I, 563-565. 
L. Bagrow, Petermans Mitteilungen, XLIII, 1928, 55-56, summarized Navar- 
rete. 

48 The name of the Spanish cartographer is listed thus in the catalogue 
of authors in the first edition of the Theatrum: “Hieronymus Chiauez, 
American descripsit quae nondum in lucem prodiit.” The Latin edition of 
1573, Ortelius added to this notice: “Idem Conuentum Hispalensem.” 
These words are repeated in the other editions until that of 1579, where we 
read: “Hieronymus Chiauez, Americam descripsit, quae nondum in lucem 
prodiit. Idem Conuentum Hispalensem, quem iam in hoc Theatro in lucem 
damus.” This is a map of Seville and the adjacent territory. This notice 
was not changed in the subsequent editions of the Theatrum; Ortelius does 
not mention the fact that he included Chaves’ map of Florida in the edition 
of 1584. The words “Americam descripsit’” more probably refer to a map. 
Fernandez de Navarrete, Biblioteca Maritima, I, 565, says that among the 
papers of Chaves are “1) Mapa del territorio de Sevilla, que puso A. Orte- 
lius en su Teatro,” this is the Conuentus Hispalensis; “2) Otro de las Indias 
Occidentales, que estaba inédito en la libreria del conde de Villaumbrosa; 
(y hay copia en el Depésito hidrografico en Madrid, tom. 17 de Mss).” I 
have not seen this map. 
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difference between Catilachegue and the three variants. In the 
present case, matters were made still worse by the fact that the 
draughtsman and the engraver, both Dutch, copied an outlandish 
name from a map made by a Spaniard. Achusi, the second name 
omitted by Santa Cruz but inserted by Chaves in his map, is 
clearly Ranjel’s Achuse, Elvas’s Ochus. As we have seen, Bied- 
ma does not give this name of the port where Maldonado went, 
but later in the narrative, he speaks of the Bay of Chuse, a 
variant of Achuse. The third place-name occurs only in the nar- 
rative of the Gentleman of Elvas. Whether it was also in Ran- 
jel’s account cannot be known, for his report in Oviedo breaks off 
at the beginning of November 1541,*° and Chillano was discov- 
ered more than a year later, at the end of November 1542. 

Before drawing conclusions from the differences in nomen- 
clature on the two maps, it is necessary to recall certain pre- 
viously indicated facts or deductions. First, the Biedma account 
is a short report seemingly based on a diary or field notes acces- 
sible to the geographers of the Casa, who made use of the infor- 
mation contained therein when drawing their maps. Secondly, 
the fact that some place-names are found in the narratives and 
not on the Santa Cruz map is due to the state of the map, which 
is obviously an unfinished draft. Thus, the place-names in the 
east are much fewer than in the west, and the map has the sites 
of sixteen villages marked but left nameless. Finally, even if we 
had not the testimony of Lépez de Velasco that there was at 
least another map of the Southern United States by Santa Cruz, 
it is quite unlikely that only one map illustrating the De Soto 
expedition was made in Seville, and still more unlikely that this 
unique map would be precisely the one which has come down 
to us. 

The reports handed to the Casa de la Contratacién were 
available to all the members of the geographical department; 
all had access to the padron; all could easily know the maps 
made by their colleagues. Now, Hierénymo de Chaves was one 
of the cosmographers of the Casa. As a basis for his map of 
Florida, he made use for the coast line of a map slightly differ- 
ent from that of Santa Cruz and more closely related to the map 
of 1536 made by his father, filling the interior with place-names 
first made known by the survivors of the De Soto expedition. In 
the present case, according to our hypothesis, he used the names 


49 Chapter XXVIII in Oviedo is incomplete. Chapter XXIX began with 
the narrative of the death of De Soto, which occurred nearly seven months 
after the last date mentioned in Chapter XXVIII. 
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which he read in Biedma’s diary or field notes. Considering that 
the Santa Cruz map is an unfinished draft, and that there are on 
the printed map three place-names which are not on the extant 
manuscript map of the De Soto expedition, we conclude that the 
nomenclature of the lost Chaves original was very probably 
much fuller. It is very unlikely that Chaves himself selected 
from the many towns and villages those which appear on the 
printed map. The selection was more probably made by the 
draughtsman or by the engraver; for the exigencies of space de- 
termined the number of place-names on this map, as in the case 
of the simplified version of Mercator’s planisphere of 1569 in 
Ortelius’ atlas of 1570. 

Even more pertinent to our inquiry than this comparison of 
the inland nomenclature on the two maps is the hydrography of 
the Southern United States as represented on both of them. The 
Chaves map of the Gulf Coast, as we just noted, was different 
from that used by Santa Cruz, and attention has already been 
called to the fact that the course of the rivers on the De Soto 
map was conjectural and that their names were determined by 
the names inscribed near the mouth on the coastal map used as 
a basis. Three examples taken from the map of Santa Cruz and 
from that of Chaves may serve to illustrate these points. 

Since no authentic Santa Cruz map contains the Rio Escon- 
dido, which empties into the Gulf on the Texas Coast, the course 
of a river of that name is not shown on the De Soto map. On 
the other hand, maps made by other cartographers of the Casa 
show the mouth of the Rio Escondido in the Texas region; con- 
sequently Chaves, who used a coastal map different from that 
used by Santa Cruz, drew the course of this river along latitude 
27° 30’, that is, just south of Corpus Christi Pass. Where this 
Rio Escondido had its headwaters cannot be known because the 
border of the map cuts it short 170 miles from the sea. 

The second example is more striking. On the Chaves map, 
east of the Rio del Espiritu Santo, there is a giant river, Rio de 
Cafiaveral, running parallel to it for nearly 500 miles, from lati- 
tude 37° 30’, i. e., half a degree north of the mouth of the Ohio, 
where it branches off a large river coming from the east. The 
latter, at this point, flows to the southwest, emptying into the 
Rio del Espiritu Santo at latitude 35°. As in the case of the Rio 
Escondido, the Rio de Cafiaveral never appears on Santa Cruz 
maps. On the De Soto map, next to the Rio del Espiritu Santo 
is a short Rio Baxo rising in the foothills of a mountain near 
Quigualta. Now there is no Rio Baxo on the Chaves map, and 
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there is no Rio de Cafiaveral on the Santa Cruz map. On the 
latter, the next river east of the Rio Baxo is legended Rio de los 
Angeles, but there is no trace of such a river on the Chaves map. 

The third example, showing how unreliable is the inland hy- 
drography, is that of a large river which, on the De Soto map, 
divides itself into two branches, one emptying into Apalachee 
Bay, the other into the Atlantic at latitude 31°, both nameless, 
On the Chaves map, there is also such a river, but the mouth of 
each branch is on the Atlantic Coast, and the southern branch is 
legended Rio Seco, a name inscribed near an indentation of the 
coast on earlier maps. 

These inconsistencies are here pointed out not to belittle the 
cartographical work of the geographers of the Casa, but because 
they show that the inland hydrography which appears on these 
maps is conjectural, depending largely on the coastal map used 
as a basis, and therefore all attempts to identify rivers from 
their length, the direction of their course, their position, or their 
name on these maps must necessarily be futile. 

With regard to ascertaining the modern equivalent of the 
position of certain landmarks on these two maps the following 
is to be said. Neither latitudes nor longitudes are marked on the 
De Soto map, and no scale is given. We can, however, roughly 
calculate the positions by using as a scale the Floridan peninsula, 
the length of which on all the early maps is five degrees of lati- 
tude or about 350 miles. According to this scale, the position of 
the mouth of the Rio del Espiritu Santo is nowhere near that of 
the mouth of the Mississippi, for the opening of the Mar pequefia 
—the mouth of the Rio del Espiritu Santo—would be located on 
a modern map, near Austin, Texas. If we were to convert this 
distance into degrees, taking as a basis the meridian that grazes 
the east coast of Florida, the mouth of the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo would be located on a modern map in the vicinity of Gal- 
veston Bay; and if we take into consideration the length of a 
degree of longitude along the thirtieth parallel, the mouth of the 
“Mississippi” would again have to be located in the vicinity of 
Austin, Texas. By the same method, the westernmost town Ne- 
guateix, should be placed in Otero County, New Mexico. 

On the Chaves map, the longitudes and latitudes are marked. 
The opening of the Mar pequefia is thirteen degrees west of the 
basic eastern Floridan meridian, or in the vicinity of Cameron, 
Louisiana. This more easternly position, at variance with that 
found by previous computations, is due to the fact that on this 
map one degree of longitude is equal to one degree of latitude. 
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If the mapmaker had observed the correct relation between one 
degree of longitude and one degree of latitude along the thir- 
tieth parallel, the position of the mouth of the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo would have been, as on the majority of maps, near Galves- 
ton Bay. By the first of these two methods of conversion the 
northernmost point of the Rio del Cafiaveral would be located, 
on a modern map, in Laclede County, Missouri; by the second 
method, in Wilson County, southeastern Kansas. Naguater, Ne- 
guateix of the De Soto map, would have to be placed either in 
Graham County, Kansas, or in Park County, southwest of Den- 
ver, Colorado, according to which method of conversion was 
used. 

The importance of the Chaves map comes from the great 
influence it had on subsequent mapmakers, who for forty years 
after its publication widely imitated or copied outright this new 
geographical conception of the Southern United States. As such 
it is a landmark of the cartographical history of the country 
north of the Gulf of Mexico, and is the type of the third group of 
maps studied in this essay. Credit for this new geographical 
conception has thus far been given to Cornelius Wytfliett. The 
latter’s map of Florida, however, did not appear until thirteen 
years after the publication of the Chaves map by Ortelius, and 
for all that pertains to the hydrography and nomenclature of 
the interior it is simply a slavish imitation of the earlier one by 
the Spanish cartographer. We may note here that on other 
copies than Wytfliett’s the number of place-names along the 
Gulf Coast and in the interior is greater than on the model be- 
cause the draughtsman or the engraver wished to “complete” the 
Chaves coastal or inland nomenclature with names from other 
published maps. 

When we say that the Chaves map was widely imitated by 
mapmakers for forty years after its publication in 1584, we do 
not mean that this geographical conception was thereafter dis- 
carded, for, as can be seen from the dates of the maps listed be- 
low, the Chaves model was still used as late as 1670. In 1625, 
however, a new type of map of the Southern United States ap- 
peared. Just as maps of the first group were still made long 
after a new type had appeared in print, so maps belonging to the 
second group are found after the publication of the Chaves map, 
and maps of the third group, after De Laet’s map of Florida of 
1625. The selection of a particular type often depended on the 
fancy of the mapmaker, more often on those maps or atlases he 
happened to have at hand. 
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The series of maps based on Chaves’ may be divided into two 
classes: the first class comprising maps which reproduce the 
model with slight alterations, the second including those on 
which the Chaves’ hydrography and nomenclature had to be 
simplified because of exigencies of space. Since many map- 
makers superimposed the Chaves Florida map on Mercator’s 
planisphere of 1569, the nomenclature of this latter is generally 
found on maps of this group, except some regional maps of the 
Southern United States. 

The map of the Western hemisphere by Mazza belongs to the 
first class of the third group.*’ Mazza superimposed the inland 
hydrography and the nomenclature of Chaves’ Florida map on 
the map of the Americas in Ortelius’ atlas of 1570.°° The South- 
ern United States on Plancius’ World map of 1592,"* and the 
map of North America by Cornelius De Jode published the fol- 
lowing year," are nothing else than the Chaves map of Florida 
superimposed on the southeast section of Mercator’s planisphere 
of 1569. The reason for the changes in coastal nomenclature has 
been given above; the change of position of towns in the interior 
is arbitrary and should be attributed to the draughtsman or to 
the engraver. As we have already noted, the Wytfliett Florida 
map of 1597 is a copy of that of Chaves; one Indian village is 
omitted; and Matal’s map of Florida® is a copy of that of Wyt- 
fliett. 

The following geographers, mapmakers, engravers, or map 
publishers transposed the hydrography and the nomenclature of 
Chaves’ map of Florida on their own representations of the 
world, of the Western hemisphere or of North America: M. Tat- 


50 Americae et Proximar{um] Regionum Orae Descriptio, in Remark- 
able Maps, I, 12; in Atlas brésilien, no. 29. It is dated “ca. 1583” in the 
first, and 1584, in the second of these two compilations. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the map is posterior to the Theatrum of 1584. 

51 Americae sive Novi Orbis Nova Descriptio, in Theatrum Orbis Ter- 
rarum, Antwerp, 1570. Bibliography in Lowery, Descriptive List of Maps 
of the Spanish Possessions, 74-76. 

52 Full size reproduction in F. C. Wieder, Monumenta Cartographica, 
5 volumes, The Hague, 1925-1933, II. Cf. E. Heawood, The Map of the 
World on Mercator’s Projection by Jodocus Hondius Amsterdam 1608, 
London, 1927, 2. Wieder’s comments on the geography of New France and 
Florida as represented on this map, text, p. 31 b, are not very helpful. 

58 Americae Pars Borealis, Florida, Baccalaos, Canada, Corterealis. A 
Cornelio de Judaeis in lucé edita, in Speculum Orbis Terrarvm, [Antwerp], 
1593. Cf. F. Van Ortroy, L’oeuvre cartographique de Gérard et de Cor- 
neille de Jode, Ghent, 1914, 33. 

54 Florida et Apalche, in Descriptionis Ptolemaicae Augmentum, Lou- 
vain, 1597, between pp. 176-177. There is a good reproduction of the region 
north of the Tropic of Cancer in Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, 


Il, 281. 
55 Florida et Apalche, in Speculum Orbis Terrae, Cologne, 1600-1602. 
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ton on his map of New Spain;** William Blaeu on the World map 
of 1605;°" and on the map of America in the atlas of 1663;°* Jo- 
docus Hondius on the world maps of 1608 and 1611,°* and on the 
maps of the Americas in the various editions of the larger Mer- 
cator atlas;*’ on the maps of Van den Keere,* Merian,® Hoeius,® 
Heylin,® Ogilby,® et cetera. 

The following maps belong to the second class of the third 
group: Plancius’ globe of 1594;** De Bry’s Western hemisphere ;* 
Hondius’ planisphere known as “The Christian Knight” map;* 
the Plancius-Vrient mappamundi of 1599;°° the Western hemis- 
phere in the various editions of the smaller Mercator-Hondius 


56 Noua et rece Terra[r]um et regnorum ... und cum exacta absolu- 
taq[ue] orarum sinus Mexicani.. . delineatio 4 M. Tattonus .. . edita, the 
name of the engraver, Benjamin Wright, and the date, 1600, are in the 
upper right hand corner cartouche. See Lowery, Descriptive List of Maps, 
118-119. The map is reproduced in I. B. Richman, California under Spain 
and Mexico 1535-1847, Boston and New York, 1911, 370, map VI. 

57 Nova Universi Terrarum Orbis Mappa . . duobus planispheris gra- 
phicé depicta 4 Guliel. Janssonio Alcmar [Blaeu], facsimile reproduction 
published by E. L. Stevenson, under the auspices of the Hispanic Society of 
America, New York, 1914. Cf. also John Blaeu’s Nova Totius Terrarum 
Orbis Tabula, in Wieder, Monumenta Cartographica, III. 

58 Le Grand atlas ov Cosmographie Blaviane, vol. XII, Amsterdam, 
1663. 

59 Nova et Exacta Totius Orbis Terrarum Descriptio Geographica et 
Hydrographica. Auct. I. Hondio, (1608), reproduced in E. Heawood, The 
Map of the World . by Jodocus H Hondius, London, 1927. Novissima ac 
Exactissima Totius Orbis Terrarum Descriptio Magna . Auct. J. Hon- 
dio, (1611), reproduced in E. L. Stevenson and J. Fischer, eds., Map of the 
World by Jodocus Hondius, New York, 1907. 

60 America, in Gerardi Mercatoris Atlas sive Cosmographicae Medita- 
tiones de Fabrica Mundi et Fabricati Figvra, Amsterdam, 1611*. 

61 Americae Nova Descriptio, in Atlas brésilien, no. 56. 

62 America noviter delineata. M. Merian fecit, cf. Lowery, Descriptive 
List of Maps of the Spanish Possessions, 142. 

68 Nova Orbis Terrar um Geographica ac Hydrographica Descriptio, Ex 
optimis . . . Tabulis desumpta a Franciscus Hoeius, reproduced from Al- 
lardt’s edition in Remarkable Maps, I, 7-8. 

64 Americae nova descriptio, in P. Heylin, Cosmographie, The Fourth 
Book. Part II . . . containing the Chorography and History of America, 
London, 1668. The map is dated 1663. 

65 Novissima et Accuratissima Totius Americae Descriptio per Joha- 
nem Ogiluium Cosmographum Regium, in America: being the latest and 
most accurate Description of the Nevv VVorld, London, 1671. 

66 Orbis Terrarum Typus de Integro Multis in Locis emendatus. Auc- 
tore Petro Plancio, in Atlas brésilien, no. 37, and in R. Hakluyt’s Principal 
navigations, London, IX, 1904, 474. 

67 America sive novvs orbis respectu Europeaorum Inferior Globi Ter- 
restris Pars, in Theod. De Bry, Americae Pars VI, Frankfurt, 1596. Re- 
produced in Atlas brésilien, no. 40; the section north of the Equator in 
Winship, The Coronado Expedition, facing p. 393. 

68 Typus Totius Orbis Terrarum .. ., reproduced, reduced size, in Atlas 
brésilien, no. 47. 

6° Orbis Terrae Compendiosa Descriptio . . ., in Atlas brésilien, no. 48. 
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atlas;"’ the Goos gores of 1621;"' Danckert’s mappamundi of 
1640," et cetera. 

It is clear that none of this cartographical evidence tends to 
show that the Rio del Espiritu Santo was the Mississippi, for all 
these mapmakers merely copied Chaves’ map on which, as we 
have seen, the Rio del Espiritu Santo certainly does not repre- 
sent the Mississippi. Of course the name of the river was “kept 
alive” by these geographers but this fact is of no consequence 
to our question. The Mercators, the Hondiuses, the Blaeus of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries compiled their maps 
from those already on the market, and did not “recognize” the 
Rio del Espiritu Santo as the greatest of all the rivers emptying 
into the Gulf of Mexico; for, as their maps clearly show, they 
could not decide whether the eastern headwaters of the network 
of the Floridan rivers were those of the Rio del Espiritu Santo 
or those of the Rio de Cafiaveral. 

(To be continued) 
JEAN DELANGLEZ 

Institute of Jesuit History 


70 Americae Descript[io], in Atlas Minor Gerardi Mercatoris 4 I. Hon- 
dio plurimis aeneis tabulis auctus atque illustratus, Amsterdam, 1607. 
71In Remarkable Maps, I, 9. The cartouche which was to contain the 


title is blank. 
72 Nova Totius Terrarum Orbis Tabula Auctore D.D., in Atlas brési- 
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Midwest Centennials: An Editorial 


On November 28, 1843, Pope Gregory XVI erected the Catho- 
lic dioceses of Hartford, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Little Rock. A 
few months before Pittsburgh had been designated as an episco- 
pal see. In 1943 these five dioceses looked back upon their cen- 
tury of progress and commemorated the centenary of their foun- 
dations. The historian now makes record of the religious cele- 
brations. He rejoices in the prospect of one hundred years of 
remarkable development. He joins with those of all walks of 
life in expressing felicitations to the administrators of these sees 
on the achievements of the century and wishes them continued 
success in the future. As historian he hopes for a revival of in- 
terest on the part of Catholic clergy and laity in studies of mis- 
sionaries, pioneers, founders, and builders of these great arch- 
dioceses and dioceses. 

The celebrations during November of last year in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Little Rock were of deep historical interest. 
Files were culled for pictures and biographies of early church- 
men, for descriptions of historical events, for pictures of memor- 
able sites and buildings. Many of these findings were published 
in the press of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Arkansas. Most note- 
worthy was the special Centennial Section of the New World, 
Chicago’s official Catholic paper. Popular historical articles, 
essays, addresses, and sermons abounded during the weeks of 
celebration. From the viewpoint of historiography the best mon- 
ument to the occasion thus far published is the volume by Rever- 
end Peter Leo Johnson, entitled Centennial Essays for the Mil- 
waukee Archdiocese 1843-1943. In a concise Foreword to this 
collection Most Reverend Moses E. Kiley, D. D., Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, expresses the keynote for the successful growth and 
present health of his Archdiocese, which might easily be applied 
to the other sees. Under the guidance of Most Reverend Samuel 
Alphonsus Stritch, D.D., Fourth Archbishop of Chicago, the 
highly significant volume, Principles for Peace, edited by Rever- 
end Harry C. Koenig, now stands as a centennial monument and 
a timely contribution in the present world crisis. 

John Martin Henni, the first bishop of Milwaukee, arrived at 
his headquarters May 4, 1844. His jurisdiction extended to the 
whole State of Wisconsin, which at the time had more Catholics 
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in proportion to its population than any state in the Union. A 
number of churches had already been built, chiefly through the 
untiring activity of Father Martin Kundig. Several thousand 
parishioners lived in the vicinity of Milwaukee. Since then the 
growth has been steady and sturdy. Increases in population and 
great distances made necessary in time a division of Bishop Hen- 
ni’s jurisdiction into a number of dioceses. The Catholic popula- 
tion of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee alone now is 433,000; the 
total number of clergy is 845. The progress of education, of so- 
cial and religious organizations has been equally great. 

The first prelate for Chicago, Bishop William Joseph Quarter, 
did not arrive there until May 5, 1845. His bishopric was the 
entire State of Illinois. He had twenty-two priests to care for 
the vast area. Chicago had a population of six thousand when it 
became a see. There were sixty thousand Catholics in all Illinois. 
The Archdiocese of Chicago was created on September 10, 1880. 
Its limits had been narrowed to eighteen counties in the north of 
Illinois. More than two hundred diocesan priests served in the 
parishes at the time. At present the archdiocese has been nar- 
rowed to six counties, about 3,620 square miles. There are four 
other dioceses in the State of Illinois. The Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago is among the largest in the Western Hemisphere. It has 
now 1,598,900 Catholics, whereas there were in 1843 only 400 in 
Chicago. It has over 1,000 diocesan priests and nearly 900 
priests of religious orders in its service. From one church in the 
city in 1843 the number has grown to 265. Under archdiocesan 
auspices eight colleges and universities, eighty-nine high schools 
for boys and girls, and fourteen seminaries have been erected to 
fill the educational needs beyond the parochial schools. Many 
; hospitals and institutions take care of the corporal and spiritual 
concerns of the large Catholic flock. 

Truly, the expansion of Chicago and Milwaukee and the ex- 
pansion of the Church in the metropolitan areas can be amply 
attested by these statistics. Yet, as one pressman remarked, “We 
cannot mathematically measure the service of the Church to 
Chicago in the hundred years past, but we can and do count it 
as something without which this city could never have grown 
great.” The same statement might be applied also to the other 
dioceses which had their beginning in 1843. 

JEROME V. JACOBSEN 
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Book Reviews 


An Introduction to Sino-Foreign Relations. By Shuhsi Hsu, Ph. D. 
Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai. Pp. 165. 

Japan and the Third Powers. By Shuhsi Hsu, Ph. D. Kelly and Walsh, 
Shanghai. Pp. 240. 

Free China’s New Deal. By Hubert Freyn, M. A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1943. Pp. xviii, 277. 


These three volumes deal respectively with the origin of China’s 
relations with the outside world; with the relations of present-day 
Japan to China and to nations friendly to China; and with the indus- 
trial and agricultural resources in general of present-day China. The 
first two books, written by a Chinese authority, will help the average 
reader acquire the information necessary to understand the reason for 
the Sino-Japanese conflict; the third one, written by a Czechoslovakian 
resident in China during the decade of the 1930’s, will give one a good 
understanding as to how powerful China may become in world affairs 
when her resources are developed commercially. 

Dr. Hsu, in dealing with the earlier contacts of China and the out- 
side world, under the chapter heading, “The Treaty Regime,” writes 
very objectively. Even when dealing with the settlement England made 
with China in 1842-1843, following the so-called Opium War, the 
author writes simply that “When the Nanking treaty and its supple- 
ment came to be concluded in 1842-3 its plenipotentiaries demanded 
and secured from the Chinese commissioners not only the original 
terms but also the concessions designed as an alternative to one of 
them” (p. 37). Many non-Chinese critics of this settlement, which 
showed no respect for Chinese sovereignty, have been not nearly so 
restrained. 

The volume dealing professedly with Japan traces with considerable 
care the developments since Japan began to close the “Open Door” in 
the period 1937-1938. Direct statements from Chinese and Japanese 
sources make the book’s summaries and conclusions understandable 
and reasonable. The chapter “Showing What Japanese Sway Means” 
makes clear the horrors and injustices associated with the control of 
Chinese areas by Japan. The reasons why the Japanese cannot reason- 
ably hope for any sort of Chinese acceptance of Japanese domination 
are made crystal clear. 

The treatment of Free China’s New Deal by Hubert Freyn is pre- 
dominantly factual and statistical. The changes that have been neces- 
sitated by years of warfare are analyzed. Thorough and painstaking 
research in Chinese sources preceded the writing of every one of the 
book’s twenty-four chapters. A wealth of information on Chinese 
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affairs will be found in such chapters as “Industrial Development,” 
“Foreign Trade,” “The Land Problem,” and “Price Movements and 
Living Standards.” The difficulty of solving Chinese problems is in- 
creased, as everyone well knows, by the great differences in population 
density, ranging from 3,000 per square mile in parts of Kwangtung 
province to 4 per square mile in Chinese Turkestan. Mr. Freyn deals 
clearly with the efforts that China is making, even in the turmoil of 
war, to raise the level of production and living standards in general. 
Admittedly, it will be a rather long and difficult undertaking, but that 
it is at least possible this book seems to prove. Many tables of figures 
supplement the text. The volume will certainly serve to make China 
mean more than a mere geographical term to anyone who will read it. 
PAUL KINIERY 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Centennial Essays for the Milwaukee Archdiocese 1843-1943. By Rev. 
Peter Leo Johnson, D.D. The Centennial Committee, Milwaukee, 
1943. Pp. vii, 177. Illustrated. 


These essays arranged in fourteen chapter heads are a noteworthy 
contribution to the growing list of volumes covering the history of 
individual dioceses in the United States. They are not intended to be 
a comprehensive account of the development of Catholicity in Mil- 
waukee and its environs, but they do give a rather complete picture 
of the origins of the Church and its administrative center. The Intro- 
duction by The Most Reverend Moses E. Kiley describes the spiritual 
motivation behind the builders of the Archdiocese. Several essays are 
devoted to the accomplishments of Father Kundig in erecting churches 
and in advertising Wisconsin’s beautiful lands and bountiful possibil- 
ities. A chapter describes in a most interesting fashion the character 
of the first bishop, John Martin Henni, who laid wide foundations for 
future growth during his long episcopate from 1844 to 1881. Especially 
to be noted is Bishop Henni’s “Creed for Citizenship,” about the pub- 
lication of which there seems to have been some difficulty (pages 57 
and 58). The building and rebuilding of St. John’s Cathedral is de- 
scribed in a chapter, while the remaining six chapters describe at 
length the history of St. Francis Seminary and educational founda- 
tions. 

This publication comes as a contribution to the celebration of the 
centennial of the foundation of diocesan administration in Wisconsin. 
It is very readable, and worth-while reading. Twenty pages of excellent 
photographs appear in the center of the volume. It is hoped that Dr. 
Johnson will soon have prepared the larger history of the Archdiocese, 
toward which these Essays point invitingly. 

JEROME V. JACOBSEN 

Loyola University, Chicago 





